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JOSEPH ARMITAGE ROBINSON 


THERE is an especial reason for commemorating Dr Armitage 
Robinson in this JOURNAL. He was on the Committee of Direc- 
tion from the beginning till his death last May, and at various 
times he has been a frequent and valued contributor. But what 
makes a commemoration particularly appropriate is that in the 
past he represented more than any other the sort of work that the 
Journal of Thevlogical Studies was founded to provide a home for, 
viz. the scholarly working out of single literary problems con- 
nected with theology or ecclesiastical history. Such things are 
now gathered together in these volumes, where they can be looked 
for and found, and are not lost among the alien matter either of 
ecclesiastical intelligence or classical erudition. 

After being elected to a fellowship at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1881 Robinson began working at the text of Origen. 
The result was seen in two papers, on the text of the Phzlocalia 
and on that of Origen against Celsus, which were published in 
the Journal of Philology for 1890. That on the Philocalia is 
practically repeated in his edition of that work (1893), but that on 
Celsus has never been otherwise published, and I have always 
been given to understand that it helped to convince Robinson 
that such small monographs were lost among classical papers 
and that Cambridge theological investigation deserved an indepen- 
dent series of its own. 

So the Zerts and Studies came into being. The very first 
number contained a notable surprise. It contained the newly 
found Syriac translation of the long-lost Apology of Aristides, 
which had been unearthed by Dr (then Mr) J. Rendel Harris in 
the newly discovered Syriac library on Mount Sinai. Robinson 
as editor read the proofs, and the Appendix (pp. 67 ff.) tells\the 
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wonderful story of how he identified the ancient second-century 
Apology, not yet given to the world, with the decisive speech in 
* Barlaam and Joasaph ’, the Christianized version of the story of 
Gautama the Buddha, which spread over all Christendom from 
the 11th century. It was a very notable achievement and added 
greatly to the success of the series and the fame of the Editor, 
which was assured by the edition of the Passion of Perpetua, that 
followed before 1891 was out. This work, which vindicates the 
Latin origin and editorship by Tertullian of the Acts of Perpetua, 
while shewing that the Visions themselves are in the words of the 
martyrs, at once took its place as the standard edition and remains 
one of the chief authorities for what is known of the earliest history 
of Christianity in Roman Africa. 

The nineties of last century were a great period of archaeo- 
logical discovery. The Gospel of Peter together with the first 
third of the Greek text of Enoch was published in 1892, the 
Sinai Palimpsest in 1894, and the Syriac origin of the original 
Armenian version was demonstrated soon after. Dr Charles was 
beginning his series of editions of the Jewish Apocalypses and 
Dr Montague James was publishing Christian Apocrypha, these 
last mostly in 7Zexts and Studies. Moreover for several years 
Dr Robinson came under the inescapable influence of Robertson 
Smith, then a resident Fellow of Christ’s. With an erudition and 
an ingenuity in no way inferior to Robinson’s he joined a vigour 
and courage that were all his own, and his society and example 
were infectious, as indeed I gratefully remember. 

In 1895 Armitage Robinson brought out a volume called 
Euthaliana, which dealt with the many problems connected with 
the so-called ‘ Euthalian’ edition of the Epistles and Acts, and 
contained among other notable things the text of sixteen pages 
which no longer exist of a 6th-century MS of St Paul’s Epistles!’ 
But the most important chapter was that in which Robinson 
shewed that the existing Armenian translation of the New Testa- 
ment was a mere revision of an earlier form that was translated 
from the Syriac and not from the Greek. This had been made 
probable a few years before by F. C. Conybeare, but it was 
Armitage Robinson who first put the matter in a scientific form. 


1 These pages were read backwards from the ‘ take-off’ of the letters on the 
opposite existing pages which are still preserved. 
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As Editor of Zexts and Studies Robinson was admirable, 
striking the right mean between negligence and dictation, between 
letting the contributors enunciate any crude view on the one hand 
and enforcing his own opinions on the other. The writer of these 
lines is most deeply grateful for the guidance he received when a 
young author with many gaps in his literary outfit. Robinson’s 
rule was ‘say what you mean and mean what you say’, a rule 
which sounds slight and commonplace so enunciated, but in 
practice it often led to the rewriting or suppression of whole para- 
graphs, to the great improvement of the work. To justify one’s 
statements before his careful and painstaking scrutiny and, where 
necessary, to emend them were lessons in accurate thinking and 
clear writing. 

In 1899 came the great change. In that year Robinson left 
Cambridge to become a Canon of Westminster. Three years 
later he became Dean, just after the Coronation of Edward VII, 
the arrangements for which he superintended in the illness of 
Dean Bradley. The change was not altogether for the better, at 
least so far as Biblical and Patristic studies were concerned. The 
Dean of Westminster’s time for such things was limited, and he 
was no longer able to look out for young men just through their 
examinations, whom a touch at the right moment might direct 
into a career of investigation. Above all, the influence of con- 
temporary and senior scholars was lacking. Robinson’s intellectual 
life retired more and more into himself, and his discretion, not to 
say timidity, came more and more into the foreground. As he 
says in his attractive Lectures called The Sindy of the Gospels, 
delivered in 1900 but only published in 1902, he offers them ‘in 
the hope that it will lead others to study the Gospel history with 
renewed care and, in view of modern questionings, to tread where 
the ground is firmest.’ As I once heard him say, he held the door 
open for others to go in. 

And though it is his contribution to theological learning with 
which I am here concerned, some of his friends would feel that 
something was missing from this memoir if I did not touch on 
the important part he played, in his position as a prelate of the 
Church of England, in checking the tendency of-those in authority 
to hasty condemnation of new views and in keeping the way open to 
free and unfettered enquiry on the part of ministers of that Church. 

- Q2 
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His article in this JOURNAL (xiv 196, January 1913) on ‘The 
Resurrection Appearances’, which was widely circulated in the 
proper quarters, is a good example of the way in which he 
exercised a steadying influence at a moment when the authorities 
of the Church were being urged to repudiate some of their leading 
scholars, though he himself did not agree with their conclusions. 

In 1903 he brought out his admirable Commentary on 
Ephesians, a work planned at least seven years before, and cer- 
tainly comparable with Lightfoot’s Galatians, Philippians, and 
Colossians, and with Sanday and Headlam on Romans. It was 
reviewed (/.7.S. vi 142) by Dr Lock, who points out one or two 
shortcomings, including the slightness of the Introduction; but 
after thirty years it remains the standard English commentary. 
It was while preparing this commentary that Robinson brought 
out his Note on mapwoie (/.7.S. iii 81-93), in which he shews 
that, whatever its derivation may be, ‘numbness’ and not ‘ hard- 
ness’ is the meaning. 

But the work and responsibility of his Deanery claimed the 
major part of his time, and his leisure was occupied mainly with 
archaeology and what may be called archaeological history. He 
re-edited Flete’s history of Westminster Abbey (c. 14.43), interested 
himself in the fabric and its history, and ceased to keep in touch 
with contemporary New Testament and Early Christian scholar- 
ship. In 1911 he resigned Westminster and accepted the Deanery 
of Wells. 

At Wells he restored the West Front, re-established the Rood- 
loft in the nave, rearranged and identified most of the ancient 
glass—in fact, almost his latest published work was an account of 
the Great West Window of the Cathedral, printed in the Journal 
of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, a guild to which 
he had been deservedly elected and to which he was genuinely 
proud to belong. All this helped to detach him from Patristic 
study and most of his later work is concerned with the antiquities 
of his Cathedral and the diocese to which it belongs. He wrote 
an account of the Saxon Bishops of Wells, elucidated the hagio- 
graphy of local saints such as Cungar and Gildas, and investigated 
in detail the steps by which St Oswald of Worcester substituted 
monks for mere clerks at Worcester during the latter half of the 
1oth century. All these works display the same exemplary 
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method and add a good deal to our knowledge of English 
ecclesiastical history at a little known and little studied period. 

But Robinson had not altogether deserted his earlier studies 
and these later years exhibit three directions in which his re- 
markable learning was exercised on earlier fields. Dr Rendel 
Harris in 1923 pointed out that ‘ the Passion of St Catharine’ was 
used in the composition of the speeches in Barlaam and Joasaph, 
and maintained that the source of St Catharine’s own speeches 
was an early Christian Apology which used Diodorus Siculus. 
This theory was examined by Dr Robinson in the JOURNAL for 
April 1924 (xxv 246). First he shews that, besides the Meta- 
phrast, ‘ Catharine’ exists in three recensions, which had been 
published by the Abbé Viteau in 1897. The third of these has 
been paraphrased by the Metaphrast, which in turn (as Dr Harris 
had pointed out) was made use of by the adapter of Barlaam and 
Joasaph. But the reference to Diodorus Siculus does not come 
from an early lost Christian writing, as Robinson convincingly 
shews: it comes from Eusebius’s Pracparatio Evangelica ii 1, 
taken not at first hand, but either from John Malalas or from the 
intermediate source from which Malalas took it. Now that the 
date and popularisation of Barlaam and Joasaph are once more 
being discussed (see P. Peeters in Analecta Bollandiana, xlix 276- 
312) this investigation of the sources of that work will repay care- 
ful study. 

The second of the studies referred to above is concerned with 
the Armenian version of Irenaeus. As is well known, the great 
work of St Irenaeug is not extant in the original Greek. What is 
printed as the Greek in the current editions are quotations and 
extracts made from the original by later writers like Epiphanius 
and Theodoret, who do not always reproduce Irenaeus’s words 
with accuracy, and for most of the work we have had to content 
ourselves with the ancient Latin version. Early this century an 
Armenian translation of Books IV and V was discovered, together 
with another treatise of Irenaeus, called the Zpideixis or‘ Demon- 
stration of the Apostolic Preaching’. The Epideixis was published 
in 1907 with a German translation, but in 1920 Robinson issued 
an English translation from the Armenian, which was a distinct 
advance on its predecessor. The Dean had not only kept up his 
knowledge of Armenian, but he was thoroughly familiar with 
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Irenaeus and his ways of thought. In the JOURNAL for 1931 (xxxii 
153 ff., 370 ff.) he further published a series of Notes on the 
Armenian renderings in adv. Haereses iv and v, which will be of 
the utmost value to a future editor. 

But there was yet another subject connected with early Christen- 
dom in which Armitage Robinson took a lively interest, in which 
indeed he is still ina minority, though in the opinion of the present 
writer his view will ultimately be endorsed by scholars. This is 
the question of the Didache, its method of composition and its 
historical value. The Didache, which describes itself as the 
‘Teaching of the Lord by the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles’ 
but is in effect a sort of manual of Church discipline and worship, 
was discovered in 1883 and at once took a very foremost place as 
a picture of Church life in the earliest times. When was it written, 
and where? What stage of Church developement did it represent? 
These questions were asked again and again, and never seemed 
to find a wholly satisfactory answer. In 1912 Robinson attacked 
the question, giving a wholly new solution. Previous scholars 
had assumed that the picture of Church organization was drawn 
from life and assumed by the Didachist to be apostolic ; Robinson 
advanced the view that the picture was constructed, partly from 
the Gospels and the Epistles of St Paul, as what the ‘ Twelve 
Apostles’ may have been supposed to have taught. 

The paper, able as it was, was not very well received. It was 


supposed to be ‘clever’ and ‘perverse’, and Robinson went back . 


to his Wessex bishops and monks. But in 1920 he was delivering 
the Donnellan Lectures in Dublin, and he chose for his subject 
‘ Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache’. In the Lectures he argued 
for the literary unity of the Epistle of Barnabas, and further 
suggested that Hermas quoted from it, and that the Didachist 
used both Barnabas and Hermas. The Didache, therefore, was 
thrown into the second century at the earliest, and the peculiar 
Church organization found in it became odder than ever, on the 
ordinary supposition that it really had existed somewhere and was 
not an artificial reconstruction. 

These Lectures were duly published in 1920 and, after the 
custom of publishers, the unsold remainder was destroyed in due 
course. But in 1929 there appeared at Marburg, Germany, a 
Dissertation on the relations connecting Barnabas and the Didache 
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by J.S. Muilenburg,’ which had gained a Ph.D. at Yale University 
in 1926. This painstaking work, which was more or less indepen- 
dent of Armitage Robinson’s, was a complete vindication of its 
most important corner-stone, viz. the unity and originality of the 
Epistle of Barnabas and its use by the Didachist. The appear- 
ance of Muilenburg’s Dissertation roused Robinson to return once 
more to the charge, and he had made some progress in what he 
hoped would be a final and definitive edition of the Didache 
when illness and death overtook him. 

It is too soon yet to judge of the permanent effect of Robinson’s 
theory, but it is at least pertinent to observe that a part of it was 
based on the difficulty of fitting the Didache into a consistent and 
harmonious view of early Christian life and worship. 

This sketch is concerned only with Armitage Robinson as a 
scholar. It is as a scholar that he will be remembered, and I feel 
sure that it will be long before he is forgotten by those who have 
the cause of Christian antiquity at heart. 

F. C. BURKITT. 


1 See J. 7.S. xxxiii 25 f., 238. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE PRIMITIVE TEXT OF THE ACTS 


New TESTAMENT scholars have long awaited the critical edition ot 
the Acts by Mr A. C. Clark, Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford, which 
the Clarendon Press has just published.’ 

The successful revolution carried through in 1881 by Westcott and 
Hort against the accepted view of the text of the New Testament rested 
on three simple propositions :— 

(1) The Textus Receptus, although substantially the text found in the 
vast majority of manuscripts, must be completely set aside. Partly from 
internal considerations, partly because its characteristic readings do not 
occur in the scriptural quotations of early writers, it is seen to be an 
editorial recension—probably that made by Lucian of Antioch about 
A.D. 300. 

(z) A modern critic, therefore, need only consider seriously the 
reading of that small minority of manuscripts, the texts of which can be 
shown from quotations in the fathers to have circulated before that date. 

(3) Among these few manuscripts, B, the Codex Vaticanus, is of unique 
importance and authority. It is the best representative of a text which, 
from its steady avoidance of errors to right hand or to the left, may be 
styled ‘ Neutral’. Accordingly a critical edition of the New Testament 
will be substantially a reproduction of the text of that manuscript. 

Professor Clark attacks the same problem, so far as the text of the 
Acts is concerned—armed with the discoveries of the intervening half- 
century, and after more than twenty years concentrated work of his own. 
In effect he applies to the text of Westcott and Hort the principles which 
they applied to the Textus Receptus—with an analogous result. He 
argues, on very similar grounds, that the text found in B and its little 
band of supporters also represents an editorial recension ; and that there- 
fore a critical text must be based on the so-called ‘ Western’ text found 
in D, the Codex Bezae, and its still smaller band of supporters. For, 
few as are the surviving manuscript authorities for the ‘ Western’ text, 
as Hort himself pointed out, the evidence of early versions and quota- 
tions shews that it was ‘the most widely spread text in ante-Nicene 
times’, and ‘texts of this kind were at least dominant in most churches 
of both East and West’. Westcott and Hort dared to defy the auctoritas 

1 The Acts of the Apostles. A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes on 


Selected Passages by Albert C. Clark, Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1933.) 
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of the traditional printed text and the admittedly unanimous voice of 
the great mass of manuscripts and frame their text on B—so successfully 
that their text became a modern Textus Receptus. On similar principles 
Prof. Clark defies the auctoritas of their text, which has become for our 
generation the traditional printed text, and frames a new critical text of 
the Acts on D and its allies. 

In the last resort a text must be judged by its merits ; and to do this 
would entail a detailed examination of two or three hundred variants. 
But on many of these the judgement of a critic might easily be swayed 
by a misapplication of some accepted critical principle or by unconscious 
prejudice, unless certain general considerations are borne in mind. 

(1) Two generations of scholars have been ‘ brought up’ on a text of 
the New Testament which is either that of Westcott and Hort or 
practically identical. Naturally, therefore, we approach that text with 
something of the same kind of unconscious presumption of its authen- 
ticity with which our grandfathers approached the text which Hort dis- 
credited. But once we recognize the likelihood that we have such a 
prejudice we are on our guard against it. 

(2) In the Gospels, it has become evident that in many more cases 
than Westcott and Hort suspected the more primitive reading is that of 
D (or its ally the Old Latin) ; nevertheless, most scholars still believe in 
the general superiority of the text of B. It is natural to approach the 
Acts with a presumption that the same thing will hold good here also. 
This is a fallacy. ‘The Acts were rarely included in the same codex as 
the Gospels, so that their early textual history may be quite different. 
Thus the text of the Gospels in codex A (which contains the whole 
Greek Bible) is in the main Lucianic, while that of Acts is of the same 
type as B. 

(3) For more than a century the maxim drevior lectio potior has been 
treated as an axiom, so much so that textual critics have been schooled 
in the belief that their first duty is to suspect interpolation. The Bezan 
text of Acts, being nearly ten per cent. longer than that of B, is therefore 
by most scholars condemned unheard. But so far as manuscripts of the 
Greek and Latin classics are concerned, Prof. Clark’ has shewn that 
the axiom may almost be reversed. And anybody who employs a 
typist knows that of all errors omission is the most common. In the 
particular case of the Gospels, as Prof. Burkitt once pointed out, 
allowance must be made for a phenomenon without parallel in classical 
texts: sayings of Christ or short stories of His doings current in oral 
tradition might easily be written in the margin, and by a subsequent 
copyist be embodied in the text. This is probably the explanation of 


1 The Descent of MSS., Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909. 
‘ 
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some of the ‘ Western’ additions in the Gospels ; but ot of those in the 
Acts, which are rarely of a kind which could have circulated as indepen- 
dent traditions. 

(4) A scholar who would frame a text on B starts with two great 
advantages : first B is not only the oldest Greek MS, it is also one of the 
most carefully written. Secondly, in the Acts this type of text is 
supported by the formidable combination of four manuscripts of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, B, 8, A, C, so that he is never at the mercy 
of the slips or idiosyncrasies of any individual scribe. On the other 
hand D was written by a careless and ignorant scribe, and is full of 
egregious blunders ; and for four-fifths of the Acts what he wrote cannot 
be controlled by the evidence of any Greek MS. Thus an editor who 
believes the ‘ Western ’ text is the more primitive must often be uncertain 
that our surviving authorities preserve that text in a pure form. It 
follows that, even if Prof. Clark is right in his main contention that B is 
descended from an early recension, made by deliberately abbreviating 
the original text, it would still be probable that it preserves a number of 
authentic readings which have disappeared from D by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of textual corruption. 

In both Gospels and Acts, Lucian—or whoever produced the recension 
which lies behind what is variously named the ‘ Syrian’, ‘ Antiochian’, 
or ‘ Byzantine’ text—based his revision mainly on manuscripts of the 
B type; but he admitted a much larger proportion of ‘ Western’ read- 
ings into his revised text in the Gospels than in Acts, so that for the 
‘Western’ readings he happened to select in the Gospels there is 
abundant Greek manuscript authority. Again, for the Gospels we have 
several early manuscripts of the Old Latin version, which represent a 
text closely akin to D; for the Acts the Old Latin evidence is scanty. 
For both these reasons the minor detail of the ‘ Western’ text is far 
more difficult to restore with certainty in the Acts than in the Gospels. 
Fortunately, however, there is rather better evidence for the major 
‘additions ’—which are the really striking feature of the ‘Western’ 
text. In the year a.p. 616 Thomas of Harkel entered in the margin of 
his Syriac edition readings from an old Greek MS in the monastery of 
the Enaton near Alexandria—and these marginalia include most of the 
‘additions’ found in D. Similar margina/ia must have been made in 
some Greek MS and by a subsequent copyist introduced into the text ; 
for most of the longer Bezan additions occur in one or both of the 
minuscules 383 and 614—which, apart from these readings, exhibit the 
ordinary Byzantine text. 

Prof. Clark in his text prints in bold-face type the extra matter found 
in D or its allies. This brings vividly to the eye of the reader the fact 
that the differences between this text and the ‘ Neutral’ (B 8 A C) are 
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of a kind that cannot satisfactorily be explained by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of textual corruption. The late J. H. Ropes (who in 1926 con- 
tributed the substantial volume on the text to Lake and Foakes-Jackson’s 
Beginnings of Christianity) while maintaining the general superiority of 
the B type of text, felt compelled to assert ‘ either the “‘ Western” text 
represents substantially the original, from which the text of BS& A C 81 
as a definite recension was derived, or vice versa the “ Western” is a 
rewriting of the original Old Uncial [Ropes so names the “ Neutral ” 
text], or else they are both from the original author, different stages of 
his own work’, The third alternative was worked out by F. Blass, who 
like Prof. Clark was famous as a classical scholar long before he became 
fascinated by the unique character of the textual problem in the Acts. 
This theory, for adequate reasons, Ropes and Clark alike reject. Either, 
then, the ‘ Western’ or the other text goes back to the work of some one 
who deliberately edited the text before him. 

Once this is realized, the ordinary canons of textual criticism become 
largely irrelevant. They have been devised to counter the accidental 
blunders of scribes, not intentional alterations by a deliberate ‘improver’ 
of the text. We ask, then, is there anywhere an analogous case of 
editing, the study of which may throw light on the methods of such an 
‘improver’? Here I venture to fortify Prof. Clark’s results by calling 
attention to an analogy which he does not himself adduce. Happening 
to be a student of the Synoptic Problem, I am ‘hit in the eye’ by the fact 
that (assuming Prof. Clark’s text to be what St Luke wrote) the words 
and sentences in bold-face type (which all the great manuscripts omit) 
are more often than not of the same character as the words and sentences 
in Mark which Matthew or Luke deem superfluous when they incorporate 
passages from that Gospel. Matthew and Luke add to Mark much 
material (mainly discourse and parable) derived from other sources, but 
when they reproduce Mark they consistently abbreviate. This is done 
partly by leaving out details which, while they add vividness to the 
picture, do not affect the main point of the story, partly by omitting 
words or clauses which can be dispensed with without substantial loss. 
Assuming the longer text to be original, the ‘ improver’ of the text of 
Acts proceeds in the choice of sentences, phrases, or words to be omitted, 
in exactly the same way, only a little less drastically. I give some 
illustrations. 

Acts x 24f. ‘And Cornelius was expecting them, and having called 
together his kinsmen and his near friends he was waiting for them. And 
as Peter was drawing near to Caesarea one of the servants ran forward 
and announced that he was come. And Cornelius sprang up and met him, 
and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. (For the words in 
italics B reads ‘ When Peter came in ’.) 
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Now Cornelius did not know what day, much less at what time, Peter 
would arrive, nor indeed whether he would come at all; it was not 
possible for a distinguished guest in those days to send a wire, ‘ Expect 
me Tuesday 4.45’, and thus enable his host to assemble a large party to 
give him.an appropriate welcome. The facts must have actually taken 
place as described in the longer text ; one of the servants must have 
stayed to shew Peter the way, the other must have run ahead to fore- 
warn Cornelius. But a second-century reviser, interested mainly in 
edification, might well have thought these details unnecessary and the 
mention of them a little undignified ; they are not at all the sort of thing 
that an ecclesiastical reviser would have considered an improvement. 

Acts xvi 30. After the earthquake the jailor at Philippi takes Paul 
and Silas to his own house. The ‘ Western’ text adds, ‘having made 
fast the rest (of the prisoners)’. Of course, that is what the jailor did ; 
but the reviser was not interested in the other prisoners. This, again, is 
exactly the kind of detail which Matthew or Luke excise from Mark. 

Acts xix 28. The silversmiths at Ephesus being told by Demetrius 
that Paul's preaching will ruin the trade in images are ‘filled with rage 
and shout saying “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ”, and so raise the 
whole city’. After ‘full of rage’ the Western text adds, ‘ running to the 
square’. Again the detail is original ; the meeting of craftsmen would 
be more or less private ; to rouse the city they would first rush to the 
great square. But a late reviser would not think of that, or care about 
it if he did. 

In some cases accidental omission may explain the shorter text : 

Acts xxiv 6-8. ‘Who, moreover, assayed to profane the temple : on 
whom also we laid hold: and would have judged him according to our 
law. But the chief captain Lysias came, and with great violence took him 
away out of our hands, commanding his accusers to come before thee: from 
whom thou wilt be able, by examining him thyself, to take knowledge 
of all these things, whereof we accuse him.’ 

According to the ‘ Western’ reading (which in this particular case has 
got into the late cursives on which the Textus Receptus was based) the 
Counsel for the prosecution informs the Court that they can verify the 
truth of his statements by the evidence of the Roman officer who 
arrested St Paul ; according to the ‘Neutral’ (and earlier Byzantine) 
MSS, he proposes to substantiate his accusations by the word of the 
prisoner himself —although he knew that Paul, being a Roman citizen, 
could not be examined under torture. In this case the omission is per- 
haps more likely to have been an accidental error in the archetype of 
the ‘ Neutral’ MSS than a deliberate excision. 

Accidental omission in an ancestor of the ‘ Neutral’ text is the probable 
explanation of the disappearance of ‘and stopping at Trogylia’ (xx 15) 
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and of ‘and Myra’ (xxi 1). The suggestion that the words were added 
by a reviser who knew that coasting boats usually called at these ports 
is a desperate attempt to ‘ save the face’ of an accepted text. 

A different problem is raised by Acts xix 1. In the ‘ Western’ text 
this opens with, ‘ But though Paul intended, according to his own 
desire (O€Aovros 5¢ rod TlavAov xara tiv idiay BovAjy), to go to Jerusalem, 
the Spirit bade him return to Asia.’ We know from other passages in the 
Acts that a change of plan, due to the intervention of the Spirit, had 
happened before: Acts xvi 6-8. ‘ And they went through the region of 
Phrygia and Galatia, having being forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak 
the word in Asia; and when they were come over against Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not ; 
and passing by Mysia, they came down to Troas.’ Intrinsically, there- 
fore, the ‘ Western’ addition is in character ; on the other hand, it is 
hard to see why a seconc-century ecclesiastical réeviser should think it 
edifying to multiply instances of the deliberate desire and intention of so 
godly a man as an Apostle being overruled by the Holy Ghost. 

Here I will venture to make a suggestion of my own. St Paul’s 
journey, as described in the ‘ Neutral’ text, seems curiously pointless. 
His objective is said (xviii 18) to be Syria ; he declines the invitation of 
the Ephesians to stay longer, and hurries on, apparently to Antioch ; but 
he travels via Caesarea (xviii 22), which is 250 miles south of Antioch, 
Sir William Ramsay rightly defended another ‘ Western’ reading (which 
appears also in most of the Byzantine MSS and so in the Textus 
Receptus) in xviii 21. This gives the reason for St Paul’s haste: ‘I 
must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.’ Both the 
intention and the haste to arrive in time for the feast are characteristic 
of St Paul (cf. xx 16); such attendance at a feast was an expression of 
loyalty on his part (where practicable) to Jewish traditions that might 
ease the strain caused by his attitude to the Law which nearly split the 
primitive church. Ramsay argues that, with this addition, the words in 
the following verse, ‘ He landed at Caesarea and went up and saluted 
the church’, imply that the church saluted was Jerusalem. Ramsay’s 
suggestion gives a rational explanation of St Paul’s movements ; but 
unfortunately the word dvaBas standing alone cannot be made to mean 
‘going up to Jerusalem’. But all the difficulties would be cleared up 
by the insertion in this context of the ‘Western’ addition which now 
stands in xix 1, ‘ But though Paul intended, according to his own desire, 
to go to Jerusalem, the Spirit bade him, return to Asia.’ 

In ancient manuscripts lines accidentally omitted were (if the omission 
was noticed) added on the top or bottom margin ; a glance at the 
facsimile of 8& shews dozens of examples of this. I suggest that the 
‘Neutral’ text is descended from a copy in which the omission of 
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the above lines had not been noticed ; the ‘ Western’ is descended from 
a manuscript in which it had been added on the margin, but the next 
copyist reinserted the words at the wrong place. I should add that 
transposition due to this cause is a frequent phenomenon in manuscripts. 

Professor Clark has an important discussion of transpositions in the 
text of Acts (pp. lii-lv). One of these, if he is right, is of considerable 
historical interest. He points out (p. liv) that the famous conflict 
between St Luke and Josephus as to the relative order of the rebellions 
of Theudas and Judas of Galilee could be explained in this way, as due 
to the accidental transposition of lines in the archetype of all our manu- 
scripts. Such a thing is possible ; for it looks as if the manuscript used 
by Cassiodorus was free from another transposition found in all existing 
MSS. It would seem that Cassiodorus reads the words in xx 12 ‘he 
brought (jyaye as in D, not #yayov) the lad alive, and were not a little 
comforted’ immediately after ‘for his life is in him’ in xx 10; and quite 
obviously this is their proper place. 

Readings which can be plausibly explained as accidental omissions 
in the archetype of the ‘ Neutral’ text demolish the unduly high claims 
that have been made for that text ; they do not én ¢hemselves prove that 
the ‘ Western’ text is in general primitive. It must be shewn that this 
holds of some at any rate of the minor variants. Here Prof. Clark 
scores at least one bull’s-eye. In Acts xix 29 Gaius and Aristarchus 
are called Macedonians ; but in xx 4 Gaius has become a native of Derbe 
in Asia Minor. Clark shews that the ‘ Western’ reading for AepBaios is 
AoBjpws ; and that twenty-six miles from Philippi there was a town 
Doberus which was mentioned by Thucydides and (nearly 1,000 years 
later) sent a bishop to the Council of Chalcedon. 

I adduce three other minor variants where the ‘Western’ text is 
clearly original: xviii 14, Gallio in the ‘Neutral’ text addresses the 
Jews, & Tovdaix ; in the ‘ Western’, & dvdpes Tovdato: ; xix 25, Demetrius 
addresses the silversmiths, in the ‘Neutral’ text as dvdpes, in the 
‘ Western ’ as dvdpes ovvrexvira. ‘ Fellow craftsmen’ is what a large 
employer would say in a speech intended to get the co-operation of 
smaller men and employees. Moreover, the customary Greek address 
(dvdpes before the title of those addressed) is the regular Lucan usage. 
Elsewhere in Acts dvdpes so occurs with TaAAaior, “Tovdator, “AOnvaior, 
"Edéowot, “Iopandcira: (five times), with ddeAdoé (eleven times). Lucan 
usage is therefore decisive in favour of the ‘Western’ reading both in 
xviii 14 and xix 25. 

Not less attractive is the ‘Western’ reading in xvii 27, which for 
Cyreiv rov Gedy has padiora Cyreiv 7d Geiov [Clark reads 6 Ociév éorw ; but 
the éeriy in D is surely due to the quod divinum est on the Latin side}. 
* The God who created . . . especially to seek for the divine, if haply they 
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might feel after it’ [aird % for aitrév xai, D Alren.]. Apart from the fact 
that rov Gedy is grammatically awkward when 6 6eds is the subject of the 
sentence, 7d Geiov is more appropriate to the delicate groping implied in 
the subsequent «i dpa ye WyAadynoeay. Again, the addition of padora, 
which makes the finding of God the main end of creation, is rhetorically 
preferable. 

Many other minor variants are similarly attractive—once they are 
studied without the antecedent prejudice that a ‘ Western’ reading is 
probably wrong. Nevertheless there are ‘ Western’ variants of this kind 
which are clearly inferior. In St Paul’s farewell speech at Ephesus, for. 
example, the vivid reading ai yeipes atra: (implying an accompanying 
gesture) is certainly original ; ai yeipés pov of D Pesh. Sah. is tame by 
comparison. But aira is supported here, not only by the other Greek 
MSS, but by Augustine, Ambrosiaster, and the sfecu/um, normally 
followers of the ‘ Western’ text (xx 34). 

This example is important as illustrating the danger, against which 
a caveat has been entered earlier in this article, of assuming that our 
scanty authorities for the ‘ Western’ text always give it in a pure form. 
Even if we hold that the ‘ Neutral’ text is the work of a second-century 
reviser, it is still probable that the manuscripts he used had in many 
places escaped corruptions which occur in D and some of its supporters. 
Prof. Clark admits this in principle, and occasionally (especially in 
passages where D is defective) admits a non-Western reading into his 
text. I should myself incline to press for its application on a more 
extended scale. I detect, for instance, a tendency towards reverential 
amplification of the titles applied to Jesus, such as the addition of 
Kvpuos ii 38, vii 55 ; of Xpuoros i 22, iii 13 ; of both titles xiii 32. These 
alterations may be due to an emendator ; but his emendations are of 
a relatively gentle character, comparable to those which explain the 
difference between the Neutral and, what Hort called, the ‘ Alexandrian’ 
texts, or between the earlier texts and the Lucianic revision. 

Again, some of the longer additions accepted by Prof. Clark suggest 
to me the hand of an interpolator. A reviser would not intentionally 
cut out the Golden Rule (in its negative form) in Acts xv 29 ; and, though 
accidental omission of lines is always a possibility, the sentiment is one 
which an interpolator might naturally think specially appropriate in this 
place. So too I suspect the ‘ Western ’ addition (xxviii 31), ‘ that this is 
Jesus the son of God, through whom the whole world will be judged’. 
To me this looks like an attempt to round off the (from the standpoint 
of religious edification) unsatisfactory ending of the book—comparable 
to the ‘shorter ending’ of Mark found in LW &c. 

I do ot, however, regard as interpolations the additional references 
to the Holy Spirit, on account of which Dr Rendel Harris (more than 
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thirty years ago) assigned the ‘ Western’ text to a ‘ Montanist revision’. 
Emphasis on the operation of the Spirit is a characteristically Lucan 
interest—both in the Gospel’ and in Acts. It is far more likely that 
the abbreviator who formed the ‘ Neutral’ text was slightly anti-Mon- 
tanist, and toned down Luke’s reiterated allusions to a conception of 
the Divine influence which was being used, in an exaggerated form, 
to discredit ecclesiastical authority. ° 

J. H. Ropes, the most recent defender of the ‘ Neutral’ text, argues 
for the secondary character of the ‘ Western’ text on the ground that it 
occasionally removes ‘the obscurity’ of the other text and makes it 
* smoother, and more emphatic’. Now if we had no other writing by 
Luke, this contention would be plausible. But we have the Gospel, and 
we have one of his sources in Mark. We know, therefore, that Luke is 
a careful stylist, that he removes obscurities in his source, that he makes 
its language smooth, and (though he abbreviates by cutting out unneces- 
sary repetition and at times unimportant detail) he is concerned to make 
emphatic (if necessary by amplificatory words) points which he thinks of 
interest. On the other hand, all scholars admit that the style of Acts in 
the ‘ Neutral’ text is rougher than the Gospel ; so much so that more 
than one has suggested that it lacked final revision by the author. But 
if the ‘ Neutral’ text is the result, partly of accidental omission and the 
botching this entails, and partly of clumsy abbreviation, the roughness 
of style is otherwise accounted for. 

Ropes states ( Zhe Beginnings of Christianity, iii, ccxxxiv) that ‘ the date 
of the origin of the ‘“‘ Western” text must he set as early as the first half 
of the second century’; ‘his text is nearly one-tenth longer’ than the 
‘ Neutral ’, and ‘he uses a vocabulary notably the same as the original 
author’. Ropes overlooks the significance of his last admission. 
Sir John Hawkins shewed that there are marked linguistic differences 
between the three Synoptists although they are nearly contemporary with 
one another. Dr P. N. Harrison has more recently demonstrated the 
even greater linguistic gulf between the Pastorals and the Ten Epistles 
of St Paul. Yet we are asked to believe that a second-century reviser, 
not in one or two long passages (when he might have studiously copied 
a model), but in a number of passages scattered over the whole book, has 
managed to adopt the vocabulary of the original author! He has also 
(as I have shewn) adopted the characteristic theological interest of the 
original author. He has managed to introduce bits of what looks like 
genuine local colour all along the road from Jerusalem to Rome—the 


1 [ have argued elsewhere (The Four Gospels, p. 276) for the originality of the 
reading (which is as early as Marcion) 6f Lk. xi 2 in 700. &c., viz. the substitution 
for éAérw 4 Bacideia cou of 2AGéTw 7d mveipd Gov 7d Gyjov é—p’ Hyas Kai KaPapoatw 
huas. 
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seven steps of the prison (xii 10) at Jerusalem ; the closing hours of the 
school of Tyrannus at Ephesus, the time when it would not be required 
by its owner (‘the fifth to the tenth hour’, xix 9); unimportant ports of 
call on the coast of Asia Minor (xx 15, xxi r); a slight pause at Apollonia 
(implied in xdxeiOev, xvii 1) on the journey from Philippi to Thessalonica ; 
the title of the officer (xxviii 16) who received the prisoners at Rome. 
He was a reviser of superhuman ingenuity ! 

In the main, I contend, Prof. Clark has proved his case—even though, 
in the actual formation of his text, he may have occasionally fallen to a 
temptation—of which Westcott and Hort themselves were constantly 
the victims—of over-estimating the weight to be attached to what he 
accepts as the dest MS. 

His book concludes with a series of elaborate excursuses on the main 
authorities for the ‘ Western’ text, of unique and permanent value to all 
students of the text, whether or no they accept the conclusions which 
he draws. 

To take leave of such a book on a note of dissent may seem un- 
gracious. Dissent, however, seems called for by the conclusion advanced 
in an appendix, that the Third Gospel and Acts are by different authors— 
a conclusion argued on the ground of slight differences in vocabulary 
and stylistic usage. For in the Gospel itself there are three distinct 
types of style and diction (appropriate in each case to the varying 
subject-matter) in the Preface, the Infancy Stories, and the rest of the 
Gospel. In the Acts there is a further change in the character of the 
subject-matter; in the main it records the adventures of a Roman 
citizen in the Gentile world; the author may well have thought 
yet another slight difference in stylistic treatment appropriate. Prof. 
Clark ignores the fact that the case for the unity of authorship of 
the Gospel and Acts depends largely on considerations other than 
linguistic—the identity in theological sendenz, aim, and ‘atmosphere’, 
not to mention the interest shewn in certain types of persons such as 
women, Samaritans, the Herods, &c. Nor is it an accident that the 
last speech in the Acts is ‘Be it known therefore unto you that this 
salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles: they will also hear’; while 
the public ministry of Christ opens with the (purposely displaced) 
incident of the rejection at Nazareth, with its moral ‘No prophet is 
acceptable in his own country’. 


B. H. STREETER. 
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DIDACHE AND DIATESSARON 


For about forty years it has been known that something very like 
the combination of Mt. v 39-41 with Lk. vi 29-30 which is offered by 
Didache i 4 was also to be found in Tatian’s Diatessaron.’ The agree- 
ment is not exact, and in particular there is the awkward little difference 
that, while every version of the Didache containing this verse has been 
supposed to read édy ris co 56 pamwpa cis riy Seftdv craydva (with the 
T.R. of Mt. v 39), it is more than probable that Tatian’s text omitted 
defidv.? Despite these differences, eminent editors have been found 
who doubted if the agreements could be.accidental.* There being no 
reason to suppose the Didache to have escaped the usual risks of scribal 
assimilation, it was always possible to suspect defudv of being an inter- 
polation in Did. i 4. But in default of MS evidence the suspicion 
remained a suspicion. 

A collection of ‘ Moral Maxims’ ascribed to Isaac of Nineveh, which 
was published by M. Besson so long ago as rgor,‘ contains a rework- 
ing of the Didache’s ‘Two Ways’ deserving of more attention than it 
seems to have received. Among other interesting variants (supporting 
Ap. Const. vii in many cases) this reads édv ris oo [v.2. oe] 86 fpéropa 
cis THY ovvyova, without Sefidv—the Tatianic reading. This is the only 
known version of the Didache to omit the word, but this is the reading 
of both Besson’s MSS of the ‘ Maxims’ ® which elsewhere exhibit varia- 
tions too considerable to allow of a close relation between themselves. 
The omission can therefore be taken with some confidence as the true 
reading of this particular recension and also, I suggest, as the original 
form of the passage in the Didache. 

It is true that this witness to the omission of defudy is not only 
isolated but relatively late. Though Besson rejected the MS attribution 
of the ‘ Maxims’ to Isaac of Nineveh, the collection shews no obvious 
sign of being older than Isaac’s day (7th century) and might quite con- 
ceivably be later still. Against the omission, defidiv is in the text of 
the 4th century 4. Const. vii, and was apparently read by the 
5th-century Edessan Greek text from which the Georgian version of 


1 Cf. Ciasca’s Arabic-Peshitta Diatessaron ix 6 sqq. 

2 An omission found in Ephrem, Syr. Cur. and Syr. Sin. Cf, F. C. Burkitt 
Evangelion da-Mepharvreshe ii p. 117. 

5 So e.g. Harnack, Lietzmann, R. Harris. But not Armitage Robinson Barnabas, 
Hermas and the Did. p. 52. 

* Oriens Christianus i pp. 49 sqq- and 288 sqq. Matter from the Didache in the 
first half. 

5 Vat. gr. 375, s. xiv and Palat. gr.. 146, s. xv. 
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the Didache was made," as well as by the Bryennios MS which is dated 
A.D. 1056. 

Though the methods of the ‘ Constitutor’ make it precarious to infer 
that he found defidv in his copy of the Didache, the insertion of the 
word, whether deliberately or unconsciously, to make the quasi-citation 
in the Didache accord better with the canonical text of Matthew, would 
be a scribal correction of the normal type which might well take place 
very early in the MS tradition. On the other hand, assimilation to the 
text of the Diatessaron seems improbable either in the 7th century or 
later, particularly in a Greek document. The inference is strong that 
the compiler of the ‘Maxims’ had before him a text of the Didache 
which omitted defidv. This compiler was (from the contents) certainly 
a monk, and in the 7th century an out-of-the-way Syrian monastery 
might well possess a copy of the Diédache older than most of those 
represented in our present sources and in some respects purer in tradi- 
tion than any of them. That some of the readings of the Didache used 
for these ‘Maxims’ did go back at least to the later 3rd century is 
shewn by their appearance not only in Af. Const. vii but in other 
sources also.” 

In any case what should be decisive in favour of the omission of 
defuay in Did.i 4 is the context of the verse. A peculiar Tatianic 
reading which has MS support has strong claims to preference over 
a canonical reading when it is found in a conflation of gospel texts 
which has been supposed Tatianic on other grounds. 

If the foregoing be accepted, we have a reasonably clear use of the 
Diatessaron in the Didache, which should give us a “erminus a quo for 
the latter about a.p. 175. But the question is unfortunately complicated 
by the fact that this is found in a verse forming part of the so-called 
‘interpolation’ (Did. i 3 b-ii 1), a passage which it is now almost 
traditional to treat as forming no part of the original Didache. 

Though there is textual evidence for the omission of these verses, it 


1 Cf. the coflation of the Georgian published for the first time by the discoverer, 
the Archimandrite G. Péradzé, ZNTW July 1932, pp. 111 sqq. 

2 E.g. Did. ii2. Bryenn. reads simply od« émopxnces. Is, Ninev. has ph dpdoes 
Shws wor? cis olovdnnore mpayya pHre dpiceas woré twa, Ap. Const. vii 3 4: ov« 
émopxnoes, éppéOn yap ph dpdcar Sdrws. Ap. Ch. O. Cod. Mosg.: ob« émopenoes, 
GX’ 082 dudces Sdws. Syntagma Doctrinae: ph wampdv Adyov te yxeéov 
"popépovra, pyre Spxov Sdws 7d tapdwav. The agreement of the oldest Egyptian 
tradition (Synt. Doctr. ; see below) with a fourth century Syrian witness in reading 
éAws and probably duvv: also (? = campdv Adyov of Synt. Doctr.) is interesting but 
does not necessarily point to a clause having dropped out of Bryenn. Though not 
always very reliable on points of detail, Bryenn.’s text is the more probable in the 
context. But the gloss is obviously an ancient one, and no discredit to Js. Ninev.’s 
ancestry. There are other similar agreements between these four documents. 


R 2 
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is hard to crush down a suspicion that the obvious use of Hermas M ii 
4-6 which is found in Did. i 4-5 has something to do with the firmness 
with which the ‘interpolation’ theory is held. Those who are willing 
to see in the Didache a monument of the earliest post-apostolic age 
naturally look askance at a passage clearly dependent on a document 
which may well be as late as a.p. 150. Traces of the use of a gospel 
harmony which cannot have been in general circulation in Syria more 
than a year or so before 175 a.p. are not likely further to commend the 
authenticity of the passage in such quarters. Yet I venture to say that 
if the question of its genuineness be approached from the neutral 
ground of purely textual criticism, the evidence in its favour will be 
found exceptionally strong ; and it is increasing in strength as docu- 
ments come to light. When the late Dr Armitage Robinson—never 
more scholarly nor more acute than in his neglected Donnellan Lectures 
—first argued in favour of retaining these verses,’ he could find only 
Ap. Const. vii with which to support Bryennios’s MS. Since then Dom 
Connolly, in a discussion to which what follows is partly indebted,” has 
shewn that the 3rd-century Didascalia was acquainted with these verses, 
and also that the evidence against them is by no means so strong as 
had been supposed. But it is now possible to bring at least seven, and 
perhaps eight, witnesses in their favour, against three documents only 
which omit them. 

Besides 1. The Bryennios MS which contains the whole passage, 
2. The Didascalia, both Syriac and Latin, quotes quite casually and in 
separate books from Did.i3band 5a. There is no reason to doubt 
that its author read at least the intervening verse i 4, if not the whole 
‘interpolation’. 3. Ap. Const. vii 2 2 certainly read Did. i 3b, 4 
and 5 a, less certainly 5 b, 6 and ii r, which have left no trace at all in 
the ‘Constitutions’. 4. The Georgian Didache (Edessa ¢. a.D. 430- 
440) contains Did. i 3b, 4, and ii 1, but not i 5 and 6. The discoverer 
is inclined to attribute this to carelessness* but in a version in general 
a mere translation of a MS very close to the tradition of the Bryennios 
MS the lack of these two verses is noticeable. The omission of 5 a as 
well as 5 b rather complicates the Syrian evidence. The point will be 
taken later. 5. The Egyptian papyrus fragment B. M. Pap. Ox. 1782, i* 
(c. A.D. 400-450) consists of the end of Did. i 3 and the beginning of 
i 4. There is no reason to doubt that it originally contained all of 
these two verses at the least. 6. Jsaac, or Pseudo-Isaac, of Nineveh 
makes use of Did. i 3b, 4 and 5a, but has nothing corresponding to 


1 Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache. Donnellan Lectures 1920, p. 72. 


2 J.T S. xxiv pp. 147899. 
3 ZNTW art. cit. p. 114. 
4 Oxyrhynchus Papyri in the Brit. Mus, vol. xv, Grenfell and Hunt, p. 14. 
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i5b,6oriir. This strengthens the doubt as to whether these latter 
verses were read by the author of Ap. Const. vii, for Zsaac seems to me, 
for what the opinion is worth, to be using that edition of the Didache 
which underlies the Constitutions.‘ 7. I hope to shew that the Pseudo- 
Athanasian Syntagma Doctrinae, hitherto reckoned a witness against the 
disputed passage of the Didache or, by Dom Connolly, a neutral, is as 
a matter of fact a rather important witness in favour of the form read 
by A.C. vii and Js. Winev. 8. St John Climacus, Scala Paradisi, 
gr. xxvi:? eboeBdv pév 16 aitoivr SiBdvar, edoreBeorépwv 8% Kai TS pi) 
airotvre: To S¢ &wd Tod ph aipovros ph dwatreiv, Suvayévous wdAvora x«.7.X. 
has been reasonably supposed by some (Bryennios, R. Harris, V. 
Bartlet) to shew a knowledge of Did. i 5a: wavri 7G airotvri ce déi8ov, 
kal py draire ovde yap divaca.® 

The documents certainly omitting Did. i 3 b-ii 1 are three. 1. The 
Apostolic Church Order in all its forms and versions.‘ 2. The Latin 
Homily based on the Didache first published by Schlecht.’ 3. An 
Arabic version of a lost Coptic Zife of Abba Schnudi first published by 
Amélineau and treated by Iselin.’ There is no need to enlarge on the 
weaknesses of these adaptations as negative witnesses. They have been 


' The author of the ‘ Maxims’ may well have known A. C. vii itself, but he clearly 
had independent knowledge of its Didache also. He could scarcely have picked 
out from the ‘ Constitutor’s’ verbiage just those words and phrases which come 
from the Didache by the light of nature alone. He shares with A.C. vii a number 
of distinctive variants, yet many of them with curious differences. My own im- 
pression is that most of these differences are due to the ‘ Constitutor’s’ habits with 
his sources, and that Jsaac generally gives a more faithful text of the edition they 
both used. This is not to suggest that their edition was nearer to the original than 
the tradition represented by the Georgian-Bryenn., but that it was an ancient— 
(? 3rd-Cent.)—revision, The subject is scarcely germane to the present discussion 
and I cannot develop it in a note. But, as will be seen, I find traces of this same 
edition in Synt. Doctr., and, I may add, also in Cod. Mosq. of the Apostolic Church 
Order, and the Coptic fragment (B.M. Ms. Or. 9271) printed by Dr Horner, J.7.S. 
XXV Pp. 225 sqq. 

2 Ap. Migne P. G. 88 col. 1029. 

3 I confess I see little in the passage which cou/d not have been developed from 
Lk. vi 30. The alleged fragment of Clem. Al. from the Catena of Nicetas which has 
been claimed as echoing the same phrase of the Didache rests apparently on Ap, 
Const. and is not Clement’s at all, Cf. Connolly j.7.S. xxiv p. 149. 

* The fragment of a Latin version of this recovered by Hauler from the Verona 
Palimpsest begins after this passage of A.C.O. There is no ground for supposing 
that this version contained any indication of the ‘ interpolated’ verses. 

5 This has elsewhere inserted a phrase found both in Did.i 5a and in Hermas 
M ii 4, but in a form rather closer to the old Latin version of Hermas than to the 
Did., cf. Armitage Robinson op. cit. p. 75. This does suggest that the homilist knew 
the sentiment as part of the Didache, even if his knowledge of the Latin Hermas has 
affected the phrasing of his translation. 

6 T. U. xiii 2. 
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admirably exposed by Dom Connolly.’ My concern is with another 
witness cited as omitting Did. i 3 b-ii 1,—that group of Egyptian docu- 
ments comprising the Pseudo-Athanasian Syntagma Doctrinae and the 
closely related Fides Nicaena which reappears as the Didascalia cccxviii 
Patrum or Canons of Basil.* 

The somewhat complicated history of these texts has been elucidated 
by the late Mgr Batiffol with all his wonted elegance, but with just 
a touch of that extreme lucidity and precision which sometimes stirs 
a doubt on the work of French scholars. ides Nicaena is no more 
than a literary recasting of a document closely related to Synt. Doctr. 
(not Synt. Doctr. itself*) and Batiffol puts forward strong reasons for 
placing its compilation in its present form between a.p. 375 and 381.‘ 
It appears to exhibit an acquaintance with the Didache independent of 
the citations found embedded in Syzt., since in two places it supple- 
ments or corrects the rather loose quotations in that document. But 
the inference may be misleading. The bulk of the matter from the 
Didache has been considerably disguised by Fides Nicaena in the 
process of rewriting, in a way which suggests that it was not recognized 
as quotation from a more venerable source. It is possible that the 
apparent independent reference to the Didache may be the result of 
descent, not from Syntagma itself, but from a closely related document. 
At all events, Fides Nicaena may be entirely neglected on the present 
issue. The passage of Synt. which is here concerned is clearly present 
in Fides Nicaena, but in a rather rewritten form. 

Syntagma Doctrinae is a rather earlier Egyptian document (a.D. ¢. 350- 
375) but here again there is strong ground for suspecting that the 
Didache is being used largely, if not entirely, at second-hand. Batiffol 
very deftly and convincingly disentangled from its mid-4th century 
regulations for povafovres an older document of more general import, 
which he christened Fidei Praecepta and assigned to Alexandria at the 
close of the 3rd or opening of the 4th century. If I do not misunder- 
stand him, he would make this Ur-Syntagma responsible for the whole 


1 J.T.S. xxiv art. cit. 
2 Synt. Doctr. is to be found in vol. iii of Montfaucon’s Athanasius, and in Migne 
P.G. 28 (Athan. iv) coll. 836sqq. I cite it from Batiffol’s ed., issued as Studia 
Patristica ii (Paris, Leroux, 1890) for the convenience of the division into verses 
which he introduced. Fides Nicaena is to be found, printed from a single Venetian 
MS, P.G. 28 coll. 1637 sqq. (It is not included in the Table of Contents.) A better 
text, from three other Greek MSS collated with a Turin Coptic version, was issued 
by Batiffol in a little paper-covered edition of 100 copies (Paris, Leroux, 1887) 
under the title of Did. ccexviti Patrum. No attention should be paid to the im- 
probable suggestions as to the origin ofthis document which Batiffol appended to 
this edition, which he subsequently withdrew in Studia Patristica. 

3 Stud. Patr. ii pp. 130 sqq. * Id. pp. 137 $qq. 
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of the matter from the Didache now found embedded in our text of the 
Syntagma.* 

On the main point, the existence and character of the Praecepta—it 
is convenient to use this name for the earlier under-document and to 
keep Syntagma for the 4th century rewritten rule for povdé{ovres as we 
now have it—Batiffol amply proved his case. Opinions may differ as 
to the details. It is conceivable that Synfagma should have used the 
Didache independently of what it found in its parent, the Praecepta, but 
in the absence of an unrevised copy of the Praecepta we cannot detect 
the fact. It is sufficient that the bulk of the matter from the Didache 
is found in passages which must be assigned to the earlier and more 
general document.’ The point has this much importance—it carries 
back the text of the Didache underlying the Syntagma to the later 
3rd century. These quotations are thus the oldest certain Egyptian 
source for the text of the Didache, and almost comparable in age 
with the (less extensive) quotations in the oldest Syrian source, the 
Didascalia. 

Two points stand out clearly from a consideration of these fragments. 
1. Though they are produced in no sort of order they are drawn from 
both parts of the Didache—‘Church Order’ as well as ‘Two Ways’. 
2. Many of them, though clearly based on the Didache, are fusions of two 
or more passages, and have been otherwise much adapted. They are 
more in the nature of ‘ reminiscences’ than ‘quotations’. Dom Con- 
nolly has further pleaded* that they are in themselves too small and 
scrappy for any argument to be possible as to what was xof contained 
in the compiler’s Didache. Though it seems possible to recognize more 
than the ‘scarcely half-a-dozen lines in all’ which he allowed, the argu- 
ment is obviously just, but also, I suggest, irrelevant on the question of 
the ‘interpolation’. Syntagma offers good evidence for these verses in 
the form read by A. C. vii and Js. Minev. The simplest thing is to let 
the texts speak for themselves. 

Did. i 5a. Bryennios MS zavri 76 airotvri ce didov, xai pi draire. 

Ap. Const. VII ii 6 1@ airoivri ce SiSou Kai awd tod OédovTos Saveica- 
o8ar mapa cob pi) droxAcions THY xEtpa. 

Is. Ninev. 16 airoivti ce SiSou Kat tov Oédovra dd cod Saveilacbar ui 
aroortpapis. 

Synt. Doctr. iii 8 sq. dav airhon ms wapd aod, cis xpjow BSidou, Kai 
AdpBave wap’ airod rd KepdAawov, Srav exp, avev Téxov. My dodrevou 
éviriov kupiov. "Ea yap éxys yevvijpara 7) dpyvpwv Kai {nth Ts BSaveioa- 

1 St. Pair. ii pp. 156sqq. 

2 E.g. some of it has reference to family life, &c., which could hardly be inter- 


polated for the benefit of pova(orres. 
3 J.T.S. xxiv p. 157. 
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o0a: mapa god ... (and you try deceitfully to make a profit, God wil 
punish it). This seems to be a case where the general preoccupation 
with the readings of the Bryennios MS has obscured the bearing of the 
early evidence. I believe that any one who examines this passage in 
the light of the sort of use which Syz¢. elsewhere makes of the Didache 
will accept its relation to Vid. i 5a in the variant form read by A. C. vii 
and Js. Ninev.’ 

It should perhaps be added that Batiffol, following out a somewhat 
rigid theory of the differences of style between the work of the ‘ Pre- 
ceptor’ and of the ‘ Syntagmatist’, would assign Syz/. iii 8 sqq. to the 
later document. But 1. a regulation forbidding the loan of money 
at interest has no particular application to the povdfovres for whose 
special benefit the ‘ Syntagmatist’ introduced all the rest of his inter- 
polations. 2. On the contrary, it fits in excellently with the ‘ Pre- 
ceptor’s’ scheme of advice to Christians living in the busy trading world 
of Alexandria. The Praecepta (in a clause which Batiffol justly assigns 
to the earlier work) have just made clear the author’s dislike of usury— 
toxov pi) AdpBave (iii 4). If the somewhat reckless generosity of 
Did. i. 5 seemed an impracticable ideal to set before commercially- 
minded Alexandrians, it is quite in the ‘ Preceptor’s’ style to recast his 
source in such a way as to exclude at least the practice he especially 
disliked—the taking of interest. This particular prohibition of interest 
would recall Did. i 5a to his mind quite naturally because the text of 
that verse which he knew contained an exhortation to ‘lending’ as 
well as to ‘giving’. But the three prohibitions—1. Take no usury. 
2. Take no usury on loans. 3. Do not cheat borrowers and take 
usury that way—hang together and seem to belong by nature to the 
3rd century advice to Christians living in the world rather than the 
4th century rule for povdfovres. It follows that the ‘ interpolation’ in 


1 Cf. e.g. the next sentence of Synt. (iv 1) yivov ramewds wal jovxi0s, rpépow bid 
mavrds Ta Adyta Kupiov. Mi) yivov paxipos, pi) time dvOparrov h pdvov madiov cov 
puxpoy mpds maideiav, al abrd maparernpnpyévws x.7.A., where Did. iii 8, iii 2, ii 7 and 
iv 9 are all apparently at the back of the ‘ Preceptor’s’ mind, but where phrases 
taken bodily from the Didache like rpéyow 3: nayrds «.7.A. are fused with others 
more completely reconstructed, and the rather drastic educational theory of the 
Didache has been radically contradicted. Or compare what Synt. (ii 4) makes of the 
Didache’s enactments against sorcery: pi) payevey, ph) papyaxevewv, pyre GAAOov co 
Tavra mparrey émt viow t mabous GAyHpaTi* pi dnépyecOa mpds Enaoiddv, phe pvdaKTn- 
prov éavT®@ mepriBévar, pyre mepixadaipay, phre phy Taira cor maeiv, pHre ind GAXov co 
yérnra, Thisisa fusion of Did. ii 2 with iii 4, both being clearly traceable, but three- 
quarters of the passage is the ‘ Preceptor’s’ own invention. It may be that, though 
the matter of Synt. iii 8 sqq. above is from Did. i 5a, the form has been affected by 


Did, iv 6 tay Exns bia rev xepav cov, dwous.... The yervqpara and dpyipov are 
found in Did. xiii. 
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the Didache, upon which the second and third of these prohibitions are 
based, was in the Egyptian text of the Didache in the 3rd century. 

To sum up: we have a solid group of the only five certainly Syrian 
authorities for the text of the Didache (Didascalia, Ap. Const. vii, 
Georgian, /s. Minev. and Bryenn.) all of which receive at least the first 
part of the ‘interpolation’, verses sufficient by themselves to demon- 
strate a relatively late date for the document. The Dédache is a Syrian 
manual for whose text the unanimity of the Syrian witnesses should 
carry a special weight. These are further supported by two Egyptian 
documents, the papyrus fragment and the Didache underlying Syzt. 
Doctr., and perhaps by Climacus also. This positive evidence includes 
both the oldest Syrian and the oldest Egyptian authorities, the only 
3rd century evidence we have. 

Against these we have to set three adaptations none of which goes 
back beyond the 4th century in its present form, all of which omit 
a deal of other matter of which there is no question but that it is in- 
tegral to the text of the Didache, and one of which (Schlecht’s Latin) 
offers some indication that it knew of the ‘interpolated’ verses. I sub- 
mit that on scientific grounds it is hard to deny the claim of these 
verses (or at the least of Did. i 3b, 4 and 5a)’ to form part of the 
original text. That they may carry with them a use of Tatian’s Dia¢es- 
saron is a matter to be considered affer the text has been established 
so far as possible by the principles of textual criticism alone. 

Doubtless the ‘interpolation’ theory will die hard ; after all, rather 


1 By this I do not imply any doubt of Did. i 5 and 6andii1. The last is read by the 
Georgian, and is in any case negligible, little more than a rubric. The variations 
in the attestation of i 5 and 6 may well be due to their contents. To say ‘Give to 
every one that asketh of youand ask not again’ is scriptural. To continue ‘ Blessed 
is the giver, for he is free from punishment’ is something of a bathos. To go on 
‘Woe to the receiver, for ifa man have need and receive he is free from punish- 
ment’ is scarcely sense and confuses the passage as a whole, which is not mended 
by denunciations of future Divine investigations and fearful punishments for all who 
lightly receive the alms which must be so freely bestowed. But verse 6 can only 
mean ‘ Give with discretion and only after investigation of the merits of the case’, 
which blankly contradicts what we started with. Anyone not a mere copyist in the 
strict sense might feel moved to take liberties with such a passage, especially if he 
realized that the alleged scriptural authority in verse 6 was not to be found in 
scripture. The simplest thing was to omit the whole of the contradictory state- 
ments (cf. the Georgian). But 5a makes sense by itself, and is scriptural (Lk. vi 30). 
It was possible to retain that alone and fuse it with the sense of Mt. v 42 (cf. the 
Didache used by A. C. vii, Js. Ninev. and the Synt.). If this common-sense emenda- 
tion, which had already been made in the late third century, was the text read by 
Ap. Ch, O. and the other negative witnesses, their own omissions only amounted 
to a verse and a half, or two halves,—which in such collections of extracts scarcely 
calls for explanation. 
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more than textual points are at issue over the Didache. But if the fore- 
going be correct, it is only one more indication that the theory of the 
Didache’s origin associated with the names of the late Dr. Armitage 
Robinson and Dom Connolly is the truth of the matter. What may 
be permanently more doubtful is the point between a.p. 175 and—say, 
220-230—at which we may best place the compilation of this strangely 
misunderstood apocryphon. Grecory Dix. 


NOTES ON THE 7E DEUM 


A. The Final Verses. 
I 
THE final verses of the Ze Deum raise problems for which it is not 
easy to find satisfactory solutions. The following are the manuscripts 
from which I have drawn the materials for this note : 

London, B. M. Harl. 7653, ff. 5°-6¥, viii-ix cent. Described by 
W. de Gray Birch in An Ancient Manuscript (Hampshire Record 
Society, 1889). 

Milan, Bibl. Ambr. C. 5. inf., ff. 10%, 10¥, 680-691. Edited in 
#1. B.S. vols. iv and x, by F. E. Warren. 

Paris, B. N. lat. 9488, f. 76%, xi cent. Described by H. M. Bannister, 
J.T.S. vol. ix p. 426. 

Rome, Vat. Reg. 11. ff. 250%-251", c. 750 (Ehrensberger Libri Uitur- 
gict Bibl. apost. Vaticanae manu scripti p. 3). 

Munich, S. B. Clm. 343, ff. 211¥-212", x cent. 


Madrid, Bibl. Nac. rooor; Hh 69 (formerly Toledo 35, 1), pp. cxxv, 
cxxvi. x cent. Printed by F. A. Lorenzana in 1775 as part of 
his edition of the Breviarium Gothicum (Migne, P. L. vol. \xxxvi). 
Unfortunately he only gives the opening words of the Ze Deum. 
Silos, Monastery of S. Domingo: 
(a) Rituale Moz., ff. 48%-50*, xi. cent. 
(4) Ritus et Missae, ff. 48%-49¥, xi cent. 
I am indebted to the Rev. German Prado, O.S.B., for photographs 
of the Ze Deum from these manuscripts. 
Rome, Vat. Reg. 12, ff. 155"-156", xi cent. en op. cit. 
P- 34). 

For the Gloria in excelsis we need the evidence of the Bangor 
Antiphonary (Milan, c. 5. inf.), the two manuscripts of the Irish Liber 
Hymnorum (Dublin, (a) Trin. Coll. E. 4. 2, xi cent. ; (4) Franciscan 
Library MS, xi cent.) ; and London, B. M. Add. 34209, xii cent. (Paléo- 
graphie musicale, t. v and t. vi). 
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II 


It will be best to start by setting out the evidence in tabular form : 
Irish Texts 

Harl. 7653 21. 

Paris, lat. 9488 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 


Amen. 
Milan, C. 5. inf. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 


e Amen, 
Vat. Reg. 11 at, 22, 23, Dan. iii 26, 


Milanese : 
Munich, Clm. 343 21, 24, 25, 22, 23, Dan. iii 52, 


Amen. 
Mosaralhic 


Madrid, 10001 = 21, 22, 23, 24,25, 26, 28, 29, Joel 
Amen, ii 17. 
Silos MSS 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, Joel 
Amen, ii 17. 
Vat. Reg. 12 2I, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 


Keeping the verse numbers of the Ze Deum for convenience, the 
evidence for the Gloria in excelsis will appear thus : 

Milan, c. 5. inf. 24, 25, Amen, 26, Dan. iii 26, Amen, 27. 

Lib. Hym. (Trin. Coll.) 24, 25, Amen, 26, Dan. iii 26, Amen. 

Lib. Hym. (Franciscan) 24, 25, Amen, 26, Dan. iii 26. 

Add. 34209 24, 255 26... Dan. iii 52, Amen. 

Between 26 and Dan. iii 52 in Add. 34209 are additional verses : 
Pss. cxviii 12, xxiv 18, cxviii 171, 175, 176, and Ixviii 8», 9*. 


III 


The solution offered by Dr Burn’ was that Ps. xxvii ro (verses 22, 
23 of the Ze Deum) was the capitellum chosen by the Gallican Church 
for the Ze Deum, to which was added the capitellum of the Gloria in 
excelsis* when that canticle was transferred to the Liturgy. This 
would account for verses 22-25. As regards verse 28, this was used 
during the fraction in the Celtic Liturgy, so was perhaps added to the 
Te Deum when, as in the Turin MS F. iv 1, it was used in the Mass on 
Easter Day. The prayers, 26, 27, were added from the preces of the 
daily office by the viii cent., and finally verse 29 possibly from the 
prayer following the Gloria in excelsis in the Bangor Antiphonary.* 
Dr Burn did not give any explanation of the Milan text, nor of the 
Mozarabic, beyond referring Joel ii 17 to the time of the domination 


1 History of the Creeds, p. 278; The Hymn Te Deum, pp. 15 f. 
2 Caesarius Reg. cap. xxi. 3 See C. OQ. R. Oct. 1885, pp. i ff. 
* The Hymn Te Deum, p. 16. 
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by the Moors. In the case of Vat. Reg. 11, however, he suggested 
‘arrested developement’ and explained it as giving us the Gallican text 
before the continental influx of Irish missionaries brought back the 
enlarged Irish text to influence the ordinary version.’ 

That the Ze Deum originally ended with verse 21 is, I think, certain. 
Even if we are not to draw any conclusion from the rhythmical cadences 
(/. T. S. Oct. 1929, pp. 49-52) there remains the evidence of the tra- 
ditional melody which is unmistakable, and the reader’s sense of the 
fitness of verse 21 to close the hymn. To that extent at least I believe 
Harl. 7653 preserves a true text. 

It is to the Mozarabic text that we naturally turn for the next stage, 
since the Amen after verses 22, 23 suggests that here we have a sur- 
vival from the time when the hymn ended at this point. Was it in 
Spain that these two verses were first added? Personally I am inclined 
to think it was. 

Dom Morin urged that the 7¢ Deum reached Gaul and Italy via 
Milan :? 

‘ De Milan, le “Te Deum” a pu se répandre assez vite, d’un cété, 
en Gaule et jusque dans les {les Britanniques, probablement par 
Lérins et Marseille: de l’autre, dans le centre et le midi de la 
péninsule italique.’ 

There is then nothing to be surprised at if the Irish text should be 
found to preserve features lost or obscured elsewhere. In another 
connexion Edmund Bishop argued for ‘a direct draft by the early 
Irish on the Spanish Church ’,* and I think we may assume that the 
Irish were givers as well as receivers. My own feeling is that the Ze 
Deum probably reached Ireland ‘assez vite’ via Lérins, and thence 
was handed on to Spain, where it received the additional verses 22 
and 23. If, however, we are convinced that lines 1org-1021 of the 
Apotheosis of Prudentius* contain an echo of verse 16, we shall possibly 
think it more likely that it reached Spain first. But the text of verse 
16 is uncertain, and may show signs of Spanish emendation. Here 
is the evidence in tabular form : 


IRISH. Tu ad liberandum mundum suscepisti hominem 
Vat. Rec. 11. Tu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem 
MozaraBic. Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem 
MILANESE. Tu ad liberandum hominem 


1 op. cit. p. 17. 2 Revue Bénédictine, 18y4, p. 76. 
3 The Book of Cerne, pp. 277-280. 
¢ Et quid agit Christus, si me non suscipit? aut quem 
liberat infirmum, si dedignatur adire 
carnis onus manuumque horret monumenta suarum ? 
See Rev. Bén. 1894, pp. 338f., also 1907, pp. 191 f. 
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Paris, lat. 9488. 
...um unigenitum filium stm quoq’ para... spm turex 
hominem 
... tris senrpiternus es filium tu ad liberandum mundum sus..p 


Dr Bannister’ maintained that in Paris lat. 9488 the texts of both 
Hymnum dicat turba fratrum and Spiritus diuinae lucis go back to 
copies older than those used by the scribes who wrote the Bangor 
Antiphonary and the Turin MS F. iv r. Consequently it is a matter 
for regret that, at any rate from a rotograph, it is impossible to decide 
hominem 

SUS .. 


whether is by the original scribe or not. 


It was certainly not his habit to interline words where space was 
short—he carried them back to a vacant space in a previous line, several 
of which were available. It seems possible that this MS witnesses to 
an earlier text which read 


Tu ad liberandum mundum non horruisti... 


Bishop Lightfoot and Bishop Wordsworth both favoured the Irish 
reading, it being easier to see how mundum could be dropped out 
through careless copying than to account for its insertion. The acci- 
dental loss of mundum and the insertion of hominem to make sense 
gives us the Milanese version. Then, perhaps in Spain, suscepisté or 
suscepturus was added, which reaching Ireland was combined with the 
supposed original reading to produce that of the other Irish manu- 
scripts. For the phrase suscepisti hominem we might compare the credal 
statements from the various councils of Toledo, e.g.: 


ex ea uerum hominem sine uirili generatum semine suscepisse® 


There are some minor points of reading connecting the Spanish and 
Irish texts. In the second of the two Silos MSS and in the Bangor 
Antiphonary we have sanguinem in verse 20, and in the same Irish 
authority we have sedens in verse 18 which is also the reading of Madrid 
Bibl. Nac. 10001. But this latter reading occurs also in other MSS.° 
A third point is the agreement in reading uwsgue in saeculum in verse 23. 
For the use of these psalm verses in Spain in another connexion we 
can point to the Benedictio at Nones, quoted by Dom Cagin from the 
Mozarabic Psalter* 

That then is my first point: that as far as we have any direct evidence 


1 J.T.S. vol. ix pp. 422 f. 

2 Hahn Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregein der alten Kirche p. 211. For 
later use of the words, see pp. 236, 237, 247- 

3 J.T.S. vol. xxviii p. 406. 4 Te Deum ou Illatio? p. 308 n. 
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it seems to point to verses 22 and 23 having been added to the Ze Deum 
in Spain when it reached there from Ireland. 

The next two verses, 24 and 25, are more puzzling. Their earliest 
appearance with the Ze Deum is in the Bangor Antiphonary and the 
Turin fragment. Though written later, Paris, B.N. lat. 9488 probably 
goes back, as we have seen, to an earlier copy, and there verses 24 and 
25 mark the end of the hymn. All three authorities agree in putting 
Amen after verse 25. 

I find it hard to believe the usual explanation that they are the cafi- 
tellum of the Gloria in excelsis which was added to the Ze Deum when 
the former hymn was transferred from the daily office to Mass. How 
is it that we find them attached to the Ze Deum in MSS in which the 
Gloria in excelsis is still appointed for use in the office? In the Bangor 
Antiphonary it is headed ad uesperam et ad matutinum, and in B. M. 
Galba A. xviii it has the rubric 


INCIP HYMNUS IN DIE DOM AD MS. 


All our Irish texts (except Harl. 7653) have another addition at the 
beginning of the hymn, namely the opening words of Ps. cxii: Zaudate 
puert Dominum, laudate nomen Domini. \s there any connexion between 
this and the verses which we are considering, Per singulos dies bene- 
dicimus te, et laudamus nomen tuum in eternum (saeculum) et in saeculum 
saeculi? When brought into juxtaposition their fitness to begin and 
end the hymn is very striking and suggests the work of the same mind. 
My suggestion is that here we have an addition (24, 25) made by one 
familiar with the verses as attached to the Gloria in excelsis, who, having 
thus brought the Z¢ Deum into line with the older hymn, added the 
verse at the beginning, thereby giving it a kind of frame of two Psalm 
verses—the first a call to praise the name of the Lord, the last a 
response to the call couched in similar phraseology, both being addi- 
tions by an Irish scribe. 

At this point we must notice the peculiar arrangement in the Milanese 
text where the order of verses is 24, 25, 22, 23, Dan. iii 52. That is to 
say, the two verses which come first after the Gloria in excelsis in Codex 
Alexandrinus and Add. 34209 are put first after the Ze Deum as well. 
I find it hard to believe this is merely due to a scribe’s carelessness, 
and I would suggest that here we have a deliberate assimilation to the 
Gloria in excelsis at Milan, probably before the text with the addition 
of 22, 23 was known there. When, however, the earlier addition became 
known, and verses 22 and 23 were inserted to bring the text more into 
line with that used in Spain and Gaul, they were put between 24, 25 
and Dan. iii 52, so that the supplementary verses to the 72 Deum might 
begin and end with the same quotations as the supplementary verses 
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to the Gloria in excelsis. This, I am afraid, like most of the suggestions 
in this note, is largely speculation, suggested rather than demanded by 
the evidence. It may perhaps be worth noting that the Milanese Ze 
Deum and Gloria in excelsis agree in using Dan. iii 52 rather than the 
Irish Dan. iii 26. 

For verses 26 and 27 our earliest evidence is Vat. Reg. 11, and here 
we are faced by a difficult problem. As it stands the MS omits 
verses 24, 25. Both Dom Cagin and Bishop Gibson believed the 
omission to be accidental. Another point to notice is that there is an 
erasure at the bottom of folio 230%. As it stands the text reads: 

tolle illos in seculd seculi 7 Benedictus 

es diie dS patrii nostrorum, 
and Mgr Mercati, who kindly examined the line for me, writes: ‘ Reg. 
lat. 11 f. 230%, versu ult® “ nostrorum” scrip. in rasura (1* littera erasa 
fuisse videtur T) ; sequitur rasura 4 vel 5 litterarum (suprema fort. M)’. 

It is difficult to see what the erased words can have been unless the 
accidental repetition of a line, e.g. TUS ES DNE DS PATRUM, which, 
judging from the rotograph, would just fit into the space. Bishop 
Gibson’s explanation of the omission of verses 24 and 25 was that the 
scribe’s eye passed from SECULUM in verse 23 to SECULUM in verse 25— 
and it is worth noting that the reading secu/um secu/i in verse 23 of this 


MS as it stands is unique. If we take the words which I suggest above 
as a possible line, and rewrite the text in lines of approximately that 
length, we can see how plausible is Bishop Gibson’s suggestion—it 
gives us moreover a definitely Irish reading in verse 23 : 


ET REGE ILLOS ET EX 
TOLLE ILLOS IN SECULU 
PER SINGULOS DIES BE 
NEDICIMUS TE ET LAU 
DAMUS NOMEN TUUM IN 
AETERNU ET IN SECULU 
SECULI. BENEDIC 
TUS ES DNE DS PATRUM 
NOSTRORUM. 


If this is a true explanation of the omission of verses 25 and 26, then 
Vat. Reg. 11 witnesses to an arrangement of verses similar to that found 
in the Bangor Antiphonary. We also get a distinctively Irish reading in 
verse 23, secu/um. Other possible traces of Irish influences may be seen 
in Dan. iii 26 being used instead of the Milanese Dan. iii 52, and in 
die ista. in verse 26 as in the Gloria in excelsis in the Bangor Anti- 
phonary. This latter, however, cannot be pressed, as the same reading 
occurs in S. Gall. 23 and in Archiv. de S. Pietro D. 156. 
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Yet another point with regard to Vat. Reg. 11 must be mentioned. 
In the ‘Roman’ series of canticles, six out of the seven are from the 
Milan series, while the seventh is found in the Mozarabic psalters. In 
the ‘ Gallican’ selection there are three more from the Spanish series.' 
Even without pressing the fact that both in Madrid rooor and in Vat. 
Reg. 11 the Zé Deum is followed by the hymn Splendor paternis gloriae, 
I think we may say there is some reason for believing that Vat. Reg. 11 
shows the influence of both Mozarabic and Milanese traditions. As 
regards the Ze Deum in the final verses 22, 23, [24, 25], Dan. iii 23, 
26, 27, the addition of a verse from Dan. iii seems to have come from 
Milan, while the choice of the actual verse used reflects Irish custom 
with regard to the Gloria in exceisis. On the whole it seems probable 
that verses 26 and 27 were Gallican additions, and also that they were 
originally added together, in spite of the fact that our earliest Spanish 
MS only gives 26. This omission of 27 is paralleled by the omission 
of the same verse after the Gloria in excelsis in the later MSS of the 
Liber hymnorum, whereas it is inserted in the Bangor Antiphonary. 
That verse 28 is an Irish addition, as Dr Burn held, seems highly 
probable. The final verse of the hymn I think was added considerably 
later. In the MS 391 in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, this last verse is in smaller writing with the melody written in 
neumes, as if the verse were an addition which needed the music owing 
to unfamiliarity. The MS is dated about 1064, and we have another 
xi cent. English MS in Vat. Reg. 12 which actually omits the verse. 
However it appears in the Book of Cerne (ix cent.) and apart from 
those listed above and the Turin fragment in all other MSS that 
I have consulted. Daniel quotes another xiii cent. psalter as omitting 
the verse, but this I have not been able to check.’ 


B. A Greeh Text from Grottaferrata. 


I do not know whether the following Greek text of the Ze Deum has 
been printed before. If so, it escaped the eyes of Bishop Wordswort 
Dr Burn, and Dom P. Cagin. The Rev. J. Mearns catalogued it in he 
Canticles Eastern and Western, 1914, p. t1g—a Graeco-Latin Psalter at 
Grottaferrata, no. 30, A. y. ii, ¢. 1280. 

I have given the text as nearly as possible as it appears in the MS— 
including the erratic positions of some of the accents. 

For evdeAngw (verse 16) the Vienna MS Cod. Theol. Gr. CCL, f. 304” 
has éBseAvéw, and in verse 21 dvapnpOjva appears to need correcting. 
At first dvaAnpbOjvac seemed a suitable word (1 Tim. iii 16) but I think 
Mr T. Gambier Parry’s suggestion of dvrapepOjjva gives a better 
1 Mearns Canticles p. 61. 

2 Thesaurus Hymnologicus, vol. ii, pp. x and 299. 
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parallel to the Latin munerari. The Latin text, written on the right- 
hand side of the page, is not interesting enough to print. 

As Greek texts of the Ze Deum are scarce, I wonder whether any 
one has yet discovered the MS used by Bishop Wordsworth, which 
he called S. Gall. 17? It was certainly not the MS so numbered 


to-day, which contains the text in Greek letters. 


Recto 
a 

C2 Zayxapiov: 

23 OF ipvotper cé tov kv 
bpvohoyoopey : oe 7 aidiov 
mpa Tata H yn oéBera : 

Lot wav ¥ dyye! col Sdvol Kai rac 
éfoveti: Loi F xepovByp 
kk oepadip: dxaratavor 
duvi Bodow. ayt: ayt ay? Ko 
caBaaé: 

Tikjpeo euiv of ovvoi Kai 
yn tha 8déno cov: 

Xé 6 évdofoo trav amoaréhwy xo 
p: é rw mpodir 6 aiverds 
dp.Oft': 32 rwi paptup 
» ekhapmp érawel otparia : 

Se emi rhv ovxouper H al Syond 
exxrngt. Tod mpa re a 
perprov peyalarn? : 

Lerratov 7 & ahnOel « povo 
yer) tedv : Td ayidv Te 
Bpaxdyrov 796 : 

Xv Bacrhed rn& Sdéno Xe: 

2d wpe aidior imdpyew it’: 

Xd do S CrevPepaaa mPryws 
per ¥ adv: obk evderytw tie 
mapvou Td yaorépay : 

Ld vunnBer? 78 Oavat £ ev 
tpov avngac Tois morevdu 
ow Bacideaa F divav 


VOL. XXXIV. 


Verso 


- i ° 
Sd ev Seba tov OT Kabnper. 
ev 7H S0€n Tod mpo: 

a , qac ae 
Kpirng moréver ev epyouer: 
Lé réwvy moaxadovper # 

a? , or > > 
cous ixerdis mpTLOn oto TH 
we > , 

Tit aipare e€nyopacac : 
reuger , . ~~ 
AiSiw mowjoov peta Twr aye 

> = 

cov S06&n avapnpOjvar : 
Lacov F haov gov kai evdAdyn 

cov THY KAnpovopiav gov: 
Kat moipavov av? kai éra 

208° 9 ae Be) 
pov av? €wo 78 aidvoo: 


, a , > £v ¢ 
Kal exaoryv juepav edioyoup co: 


so nevrt» , > 
Kat atvoup 0 ovoua gov €io 
p 


ToV alal K cio TF avav baat: 
Karaguicov x ev ? jjpepa 
7 avapaptyt duiaxO7 
vat 2: Edénoov Od 
ké €hénoov ai: 
Tevdito KE 7d Eheog cov é 
¢ aif xaBdmep HAmioap 
em cot: Emi coi ké jdm 
oa py Katrauryxuvbeinu cio 
Faiova.+ + + + + + 


M. Frost. 
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ATEN|NJHTOS AND COGNATE WORDS IN 
ATHANASIUS 


This article consists of material compiled for the Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek. Criticisms or additional information. will be welcomed by the 
editor of the Lexicon, Dr Stone, Pusey House, Oxford. 


In 1923 an article was published in this JouRNAL (vol. xxiv p. 486) 
on the usages of this group of terms in Eusebius and the Early Arians, 
in the course of which a hope was expressed of continuing the research 
to cover Athanasius. This further part of the work is now here 
presented. 

The readings quoted are all as either stated in, or inferred from, 
the notes to the Benedictine edition of Athanasius. For the manu- 
scripts, reliance has been placed on three articles in this JoURNAL (vols. 
iii pp. 97, 245 and v p. 108). 


1. In the opening sentence of the exfos. fid. Athanasius writes 
miorevoper eis Eva Gyévyntov Gedy . . . Kai cis Eva povoyevn AOyov . . . Ex TOU 


matpos dvapyws Kal didiws yeyevynucvov. This does not tell us much about 
his general use of dyév[v]yros since in any case the word here is con- 
trasted with povoyerys and yeyevvypévos and probably means literally 
‘ingenerate’, as opposed to ‘ begotten’ rather than to ‘created’. 

But in an even earlier, pre-Nicene, work there is evidence that 
Athanasius began his career, like his contemporaries, with the use of 
the double wv when dyév[v]yros referred to God—c. gent. 35 init. xnddpevos 
tov im’ aitod yevouevwy Yuxav, ered) ddpatos Kai dxarddymrds éore TH 
giow éréxewa raons yervntas [? yernris] ovcias trdpywv, cai da rodro 
euedXe 10 dvOpimwov yévos atuxeiv THs wepl abtod yvwooews TO Ta pev éf 
ov Ovtwv elvac Tov dé &yévvntov, TovTou Evexev THY KTioWw OUTW dLEKOT NCE . . . 
va... Kav éx tav épywv ywooKerOa duvyO7 rois dvOpwros. One cannot 
lay stress on the yev[v]nrijs as the reading is really doubtful, and déyéwn- 
tos is often found in earlier writers contrasted with yevnrés. But about 
the dyévvntov there is no doubt, so far as the manuscript evidence which 
is quoted by Montfaucon goes. 

It would be well to deal at once with Athanasius’s use of yevnrés and 
clear the road to that extent without further delay. He is well aware 
of a distinction between yewwntés and yevntés. ¢. Ar. 1 56 7d pév yap 
yervnrov ob duadéper xdv A€yy Tis ‘yéyover’ 7} ‘weroinra™ ra Se yernta 
Gdivarov, Syprovpyjpara dvra, A€éyerGar yevvntd, ei py dpa, pera Taira 
peracxovTa Tov yervnTod viod, yeyevvyoOa Kai aita A€yovra. He more- 
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over invariably uses yevnrés to denote created things, the sole exception 
I have noted being in the case of the doubtful reading quoted above 
from ¢. gent. Seldom indeed does one of the reputable manuscripts 
among those quoted by Montfaucon indicate any hesitation about the 
spelling of this word, the occurrence of which is pretty frequent. 

The following quotations will suffice. ¢. Ar. 1 29 «i xai 7d bed dvva- 
rov dei rovetv, GAN’ ox HdvvaTo Ta yernTa didia clva. ad Afr. ep. 7 (716) 
tperra 5¢ ra yerntd, ok av Tis dpvycatto, dyyéAwv piv rapaBdvtwv Tod dé 
*Adap mapaxovoavros. Vit. Ant. 76 (681) iva px Ti Tod Symwovpyod Tish 
Tois yerntois wapéxyre. It is definitely applied to the human nature 
assumed by the divine Word, ¢. Ar. 2 8 Adyos dv Kai Symwovpyds dorepov 
reroinrat dpxtepevs, évdvoedpevos capa To yerntdv xai ronror, Cf. ¢. Ar. 
1 60 Adyos dv caps eyévero, Kai yevérOax rH capxi AoyLopea: yernth yap 
éorw airy Kal xturti) Tvyxaver ovoa. Nevertheless the distinction is clear 
between the Eternal Word and created personalities, c. Av. 2 10 6 8 
Moyos ody Gomwep Tis TGV yernTav Hy ev gwpate... GAAG Heds ev capKi Kai 
Snpeovpyos kal katacKevactis év TO katackevacbévre im’ aitod. 


2. We may now revert to the spelling of dyév[v]nros, which constitutes 
our main problem. We saw that in a pre-Nicene work Athanasius 
wrote ayévyntos of God when John of Damascus, let us say, would have 
written dyévytos. Yet in the companion pre-Nicene work de incarn. 2 
he writes dAAoi 8€, év ols €or Kai 6 péyas tap "EAAnor Adrwv, é« apoiiro- 
Keypevns Kat G&yevqtou Ans werounxévar Tov Oedv Ta Gra Seyyotvra. The 
significant points here are two; first, that the word is not applied to 
God, and second, the mention of the Greeks. 

On the whole some distinction had usually been maintained between 
yerrntés and yevnrés since the Gnostics made Babel of theological 
terminology in the second century ; indeed there are traces even among 
Gnostic fragments of some sense of the distinction. But the same is 
not true of dyévynros and dyévntos: Origen, for instance, seems to use 
them indifferently. Dionysius and Methodius, so far as they use the 
words, are certainly less confused. Eusebius has glimmerings (but no 
more) of a better way: he confines dyévvyntos to the Father (as also does 
Alexander of Alexandria) ; but declines to admit that the Son is dyévyros, 
and on occasions seems to be quite indifferent to variation in the 
spelling of the word—for in fact it really is still one word dyév[v |nros with 
which he deals, though his spelling of it is often determined, probably 
subconsciously, by his great secular learning. Athanasius in the two 
passages we have dealt with was probably not conscious of any essential 
difference between the alternative forms of the word. 

Then arose Arius in Alexandria and argued that as the Father is 
dyévynros, and even pagan philosophy admitted that there cannot be dvo 

$2 . 
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dyévvnta, the Son may not properly be called in the full sense God. 
Athanasius might conceivably have replied that Arius was using two 
distinct words and confusing them. (We may recall that, as has been 
shewn, he carefully distinguished yewwnrés from yevyrds.) But he did 
nothing of the kind. He does reply, in fact, that Arius had borrowed 
one word from Greek philosophy—éyév|v |yros—and was misusing that 
one. For dyév[v|nros, he says, is as unscriptural as énoovcvos, and really 
belongs to the Greeks: therefore, to elucidate its meaning, ask the 
Greeks, who invented it, what it means. 

This view of the matter is supported by the fact that Athanasius 
spells the word indifferently with one v or with two wy. His own usage 
is normally to employ one yv, and that is how he spells the word when 
its Greek origin and associations are uppermost in his mind. But as 
soon as the Arian usage comes to the fore he drops at once into the 
form with two vv. 

That is the only explanation I can offer of the three long passages in 
which he discusses the Greek origin of this characteristically Arian 
word—which I shall now proceed to transcribe, only pausing to refer, 
for a description of the more important known manuscripts of Athana- 
sius, to three articles in vols. iii and v of the JOURNAL. 


I 


de decretis 28 éypyoavro map “EdAjvev Aovriv ri Adéw Tod &yevqtou 
[Montfaucon ‘sic Reg. & Basil. hic & deinceps. ... In Regio codice 
aliquot in locis ea vox cum duplici v fuerat scripta, sed ibidem uno 
deleto emendata est’. He does not ascribe the correction either to the 
first or to a later hand. B is here copied either from R or more 
probably from R’s archetype.] iva zpoddoe: xai tovrov rod dvdpartos év 
Tois yevnTols mdAw Kal Tois Kricpact cwvapOpaor Tov Tod Geod Adyov, bu ob 
abra ra yernta yéyovey ... . Suahdpovs yap onpacias Exew Td Svopa axir 
Koa. A€yerbar yap gaow dyévytov 7d pyr piv yevopevov, Suvapevov & 
yevérbar cai wddw 76 pyre rapyxov pyre Suvdpevov cis 7d elvar yevérOar' 
Kai tpitov éotw avtov onpawopevov, TO trdpxov pev, pyre Se yevntov pyre 
dpxiy éorxnxds eis 7d elvar, GAN’ didvov dv Kai ddiapOopov. 

It is not without significance that he does not mention in this 
passage the fourth sense of dyéy[v]ytos in which it is strictly and 
exclusively applicable to God the Father—that is, the sense which the 
Arians confounded with the third distinguished above. It was really 
a theological, not a philosophical, sense, and in effect the Arian position 
involved a denial that it existed at all as distinct from the third of those 
enumerated. But the omission is remedied elsewhere. 
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II 


[N.B. ‘Cod. Reg.’ of ed. Ben. in 1 and 2 ¢. Ar. is a different manu- 
script from R. See ed. Ben. 1 p. xl. And B is here independent of R.] 

¢. Ar. 1 30 Kal yap kaxeivyn wadw aitav H épwirnors év TO A€yey “Ev 75 
dyévntov 7) Sv0 ; ob dpb airav Seixvver tiv Sudvorav .. . . od yap émi Tish 
Tov TaTpos ovTws épwracw GAN’ éxi atipia Tod Adyov. ay yoiv tis ayvoev 
Thy mavovpyiav aitav droxpivyra “Ev 7d dyévntov [sic B—‘ alii’, sc. S and 
H (‘Gobler.’), dyevv.], <ifis tov éavrav idv éfepotor A€yovres Odxody 6 vids 
Tav yerntav éore Kai Kaas cipyjxapev Oix hv mpiv yevvnOy. . . . yitopodn- 
cay cis THY avTiy aitiav avroi ef dypapwv Pbeyyopevor . . . i) yewooKovTes 
pare & A€yover pyre wepi rive daBeBaoivra. épwrncdtwcav yoo “EAAnvas 
zap’ Gv HKovoay .. . Kayw yap &¢ abrois érvOduyv éyerOar piv dyévyTov 
{sic ‘alii’, sc. B—S and H édyew.] 7d pydérw piv yevopevov, duvape- 
vov 5& yevérOat, ds Td EvAov Th pyro pev yevopevoy Svvdpevov d& yevérOar 
oxdgos’ kai madw dyévytov [sic ‘alii’, sc. B and H—S dyewy.] AéyeoOau 
TO pyre yevopevov pyre Suvdpevov yevérOar roré, ws TO Tpiywvov TeTpayw- 
vov .. . A€yerar S¢ wddw dyévntov [sic ‘alii’, sc. B—S and H dyev. !!] 
7) imdpxov piv, py yevwnPev [sic ‘alii’, sc. B—S and H yev.] d& &« rwos 
pnde SAws Exov éavtod twa tatépa’ rpoceOyxe Se Kai 6 ravoipyos copurris 
*Aotépios ... &v TO idiw ovvrdypatt éywv dyévvyntov clvar Td py tronbev 
aX’ dei dv. [sic ‘alii’, sc. B—S and H éyévntov elvar rd pu) rombev GAN 
didiov.] Kata rotov obv onpatvopevoy voovor 76 dyévntov [sic ‘editi’, et 
conjiciendum etiam ‘alii’, sc. B and H—S dyev.] ee: zpoorévras 
airovs épwrav, iva cai 5 épwrwpevos dpOas aroxpivyra. [31] «i 38 vopi- 
{over Kadads épwrav év 7G A€yew “Ev 1d dyévyytow [sic ‘editi’, et conji- 
ciendum ut supra etiam ‘alii’, sc. B and H—S dyev.]  dv0; dxovcovrat 
mparov piv «.t.A.... et d&, as “Aorepiw npere Td pH Toinua GAN’ dei dv 
dyévntov [sic B, S, H] evar, otrws épwriow, dxovérwoay .. . Gre Kai 6 vids 
ovrw Kara TavTyy TH éxdoxn &yévytos [sic B, S, H] dv AcxGein. ove yap 
Tov yerntav ovre woinud éorw . . . ravtwv di) ody éxmimrovres ev Kai éxeivo 
GeAjowor ourov épwray Kata To imdpxov pév pyre Se yevwnPer [sic] Ex twos 
pare €xov éavtod ratépa, dxovoovrat pév Kali Tap’ jpav Tov oTw oypaLvo- 
pevov éva kai povov dyévntov [sic B, S, H] elvar tov warépa . . . ovre yap 
7d ovtws d&yévntov [sic B, S, H] A€yeoOar tov Oedv deixvvor yevnrov elvac 
Tov vidv ... odxoov «i &yévyntos [sic B, H—‘alii’, sc. S, dyewv.] 5 Oeds, ob 
yernth GrAAG yévwnpd eorv % Tovrov cixwv . . . Toia yap éudépera TS yevnt@o 
mpos To dyévyntov ; [sic B, S, H]. 

Two facts emerge from this passage: first, that whichever set of 
manuscripts we might decide to follow, the same word is differently 
spelt at different points in the passage ; and second, that by consent of 
both groups of manuscripts the word is “/wice written dyévytos in the 
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one single sense out of the four discussed in which according to 
Damascene views it should have been spelt déyévvntos—viz. ‘ unbegot- 
ten’, of the Father alone. 

Incidentally, on more than one ground, B should probably be fol- 
lowed throughout the passage, and B’s reading suggeSts that Asterius in 
his civraypa spelt &yév[v]yros with two vy, like the rest of the Arians— 
for which conclusion there is independent probability. 


III 


[N.B.—B here is dependent on R or R’s archetype. ] 

de Syn. 46 pyxére mpooxdrtwpev jpeis ci diaddpws eferdnpacw ai vivodo 
tiv Tod Spoovoiov é~w. Exopev yap eis arodoyiav eiAdyous wepi airév 
aitias,... Tavtny dé, rd dyévwntov <i Kai px Tapa Tov ypadpav pepabrjxa- 
pev (ovdapod yap d&yévvntov rov Oedv cipjxacw ai ypadai), duws ered) Kai 
modAoi tev Soxovvtwr éuvnpovevoay Tov évopatos, prorevotycartes Eyvwpev 
drt kal TodTo TO Gvopa Suddopa exer TA Typawopeva. Kai of piv Td dy piv 
pare St yevvnGev pyre GAws Exov Tov airiov A¢yovow d&yévyytov | sic R ‘ prima 
manu’], of 8& 7d dxturov. ... [Athanasius omits the other two senses 
as being irrelevant—as indeed he had pointed out explicitly before in 
de decretis 28). <i 6 pév Tis dwoBXérww cis Td mpdrepov onpawwopevor ... 
eAcye pi) clvar &yévvnrov [R dyevv. ‘in quo tamen unum y supra positum 
est’| rov vidv, oix dv xaryydpe BAérwv Erepov Br€rovra cis 7d pH eva 
roinpa pdt xricpa, GAN didiov yévynpa, cai A€éyovra dyévntov [R dyevv. 
‘in quo tamen unum vy abrasum fuit’] tov viv . . . [47] “Iyvdrws yoor... 
cipynxev Els iarpés dort wapxixds Kal mvevpatixds yerntos cai dyévytos . . . 
twis 5& Kai trav pera “Tyvariov diddoxador ai abroi ypadovow “Ev 7d dyévn- 
tov [sic R prima manu, followed by B] 6 warip xai es 5 e€ adrod vids 
yrjows yévvnpa dAnOwov. . . . "Tyvdrws dpbas typade, yevntov airov A€ywv 
dua tiv odpxa: & yap Xpurris oapsé éyévero: dyévyntov Se Sri pH TOV Tonpa- 
Twv Kal yevntav totw GAX’ vids éx watpds . . . Kai of eipyKdres Ev TO dyévvn- 
tov [sic R—‘alii’ dyev.], rov rarépa A€yovtes, ody ds yevnTOO Kal roujparos 
évros Tov Adyou ovTws Eypaway, GAN Ste phy Exec Tov airiov Kai paddov 
airds rarip pév éore Tis copias, Ta 52 yernra wavra év copia weroinxe. 

The inference to be drawn from this passage is that although Athana- 
sius felt instinctively the greater appropriateness of the Greek philo- 
sophical spelling dyévyros when the word was applied to the Son, yet he 
treated the different forms as alternative spellings of the single word 
déyév[v]yros. For he certainly read only the single v in Ignatius, although 
doubtless Ignatius wrote the double w (see Lightfoot on Ignatius ad 
Eph. 7). Ut is hardly conceivable that Athanasius can have written 
yerrntov airov Adywv... 5 yap Xpwris capt eyévero [cf. c. Ar. 1 60 
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quoted above § 1] dyéwnrov dt dr. . . vids éx watpds!! Nevertheless 
it is impossible to doubt the readings with two wy in § 46 unless the 
authority of the oldest and apparently best manuscript is to be positively 
ignored. R dates from the eleventh century, B from the fourteenth. 


3. Three more passages may be quoted in further illustration of the 
points involved in this discussion. 

de decretis 8: i 8& Ste pr &ivaro 7a Aowra KTiopara THs axpdrov xEipos 
rod dyevvyrou [sic omn.| tiv épyaciav Batata povos 6 vids ixd pdvov Tod 
Geod yéyove, x.t.d. [This was the doctrine of Asterius and Arius]... 
ovrw dé dei Tod pecirov Cyrovpevov o0de 7 Kriows ovorivar Suvycerat Sid 7d 
pip SivacGat, ws A€yere, pydéva Trav yevntav Baordgéat Tiyv dxparov xEipa Tov 
dyevqrou. ci dt... dpyerOe A€yew Gre 6 vids Kriopa dv ixavds yéyovev 
Gore id Tov dyevqtou yevéoOat, ef dvayKys Kai Ta GAAa ravTa yernTa dvta 
dwvara Fv rapa Tov dyevhTou atroupynOjvat. 

de decretis 31: Kai 7d pév &yévyntov rap “EAAjvwv edpyrar tov pa ywo- 
oxdvtwv Tov vidv, TO dé TaTHp Tapa TOU Kupiov Hav éyvdcOy . . . Kal ovda- 
pod paiverar tov twatépa Kadav dyévntov ards, GAAA Kai jas edyerOar 
dddoxwv od« elev . . . Océ &yévynte, AAG paddAov . . . Hdrep judy 6 év Tois 
oipavois .. . éxéAevoe yap Has BarrilerOar oix cis dvopa dyevitou Kai 
yerntod . . . dAX’ cis Gvopa warpos Kai viod Kai dyiov Tveiparos. 

c. Ar. 3 16 ci yap... €€ od« dvtwv gor xtiopa Kai roinua 6 Adyos.. . 
} «i Ocdv airov dvopalovow évtperdpevor rapa T&v ypadav, avdyKn Aéyew 
aitovs dio Oeovs, Eva pév xrioryny Tov 8é Erepov Kxticrdv, Kai dvo Kupiots 
Aarpevery, évi piv dyevqtw [sic R &c.—B (here independent) &c. dyevv.] 
7 8¢ érépw yevnt@ xai krioparte . . . pdoKovres yap Od A€yomev Sv0 &yévnta 
[sic R &c.—‘alii’ &yevv., but dyev. immediately before, in the part here 
omitted ], A€youer dio Geods Kai tovrous diapdpous Exovras Tas pices, TOY 
pav yerntiv tov 5¢ dyévytov.. . of wey "EAAnves évi dyevijtw Kal roddAois 
yernrois Aarpevovew, obror 5é Evi dyevTw Kai évi yevnTe. 


4. The sense in which Athanasius uses yévynpa may be illustrated by 
the following quotations. 

de syn. 48: % 82 oicia airy tis otcias THs watpiKys éore yevwnpa Kai 
ipodrys airs Gorep kai 1d dravyacpa Tov gwrds. Cf. de decr. 3 yévvnpa 
& Tis ovaias Tod matpds éotw 5 Adyos. ¢. Ar. I 28 ovre KTicpa ovre 
pépos €or rovTov ov Kai éote Adyos, ovTe Kata mabos éoti yévwnpa. cc. Ar. 
2 60 Sre 88 ob rabrév éote KTiopa Kal yévwnpa GdAa SueoryKacw ddAHAwY 
TH te pice Kai TH ex tov Adkewv oOnpacia adbros 6 Kupws év airais rais 
mapopias deixvvow [cf. Prov. 8" and 8”). . . ei pév ov. . . pi) Suaddpa 
fv Tov yevvypatos zpos TO Ktriopa ov av éryyaye TO Tevva pe. 

There is an interesting definition of yevvdw in ¢. Ar. 1 16 sub init 
dvayxn déyew 7d ex THs odaias TOU Tatpos idiov aitod cipmav elvac Tov vidv 
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Td yap dAws peréxerOar tov Oedv Todv éore A€yew Gre Kai yewws (* Deum 
enim participari idem prorsus est ac Deum generare’). 

yérrnons occurs of the eternal generation ¢. Ar. 2 45 init. rv & 
marpos didiov éavrod Kal yrety yérrnow— of the Virgin Birth exfos. in Ps. 
109° LXX riv xara capxa yévynow rod povoyevois, and of the creation 
(metaph.) 1. mpd yap tod Spwpévov Kdcpov tovrov Kai diavyois dwris 
yervicews, éya yeyévvnxa oe—and of human generation, expos. in Ps. 50" 
LXX deixvuow ws &€ dpyis 7 dvOpurwv dios brs riy dpapriav wérruKe 
id rips év Eta rapaBdcews, xai id xatdpay } yévvnars yéyover. 

In a couple of instances yéveos practically means ‘nature’, ‘ natural 
constitution’—ad Marcellin. 18 trois 8¢ BarriLopévovs xai eAvTpwpévors 
ard tis POapris yevéoews, de incarn. 3 1d dvOpwrwv yévos éAejoas, Kai 
Gewpjoas ws ody ixavov ein Kara Tov Tips dias yevéoews Ad-yov Siapévew dei... 
obx adras Gorep Tava Ta eri yas dAoya (aa Exture Tos dvOpwrovs, GANA 
Kata Thy éavrov cixéva x.T.A, 

The-use (and Arian abuse) of the word yivoya: appears from the 
following among other passages—c. Ar. 1 62 ds yap Asyos ov yéyore 
cdps, ovrw yevpevos dvOpwros yéyove torovTw kpeirrwv év TH Siaxovia THs 
bua. tev dyyQur yevouévns diaxovias dow Buadpe dovAwy vids . . . bore 
ravodcbwoav éxi ris ovaias Tod viow hap Pdvaw TO yevdpevos, ov« éore yap 
Tov yernTav Kai yvwrwoay ote THs Suaxovias . . . onpavtTixov eats TO yevd- 
pevos. 


5. A short summary will serve to indicate the further progress of the 
enquiry after Athanasius. Up to the time of the Arian controversy 
é-yé[ v }yros had been a philosophical word, specially beloved by Gnostics, 
who were mainly interested in cosmology rather than pure religion. 
But its adoption as a fundamental tenet by the Arians compelled the 
Church to criticize and define it, and this work brought it into the 
domain of technical theology. Athanasius carefully and clearly examined 
the different senses in which it was or could be used, and appears to 
have made some tentative effort to distinguish certain of these in 
practice by a difference of spelling. What he began was continued by the 
Cappadocians, who maintained a fairly consistent line in distinguishing 
the uses of the term. All later writers appear to follow them in their 
implicit recognition of the distinction between the two spellings, and 
later on—first, so far as I am aware, by Epiphanius—explicit attention 
is called to the presence or absence of the second v. dyévyros was now 
employed in the ancient philosophical sense, also accepted in theology 
but not confined to it ; and dyévvyros in the Christian theological sense, 
as applicable to the first Person ofthe Trinity positively, or, as a purely 
privative term, to the third. In the latter case it simply meant that the 
Holy Ghost, being éxropevrds, was ‘not-yevvyrés’. Similarly the term is 
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applicable to Adam. The confusion, which seems to have been imported 
about the time of, and probably by, the Gnostics, through the obstinate 
application to philosophical conceptions of the terminology of genera- 
tion, was at last resolved by a reversion to the natural philological usage. 

The Cappadocians use dyévvyros either as a simple privative, denying 
generation, or with the fundamental implication that the being of God 
had no extraneous source. The word expresses a fact, not a quality of 
the divine essence. Consequently, there is no essential or metaphysical 
opposition, as the Eunomians alleged, between an ingenerate substance 
and a generated substance. The Eunomian idea that the term expresses 
the substance of the divine nature, instead of a fact about the Father 
which is irrelevant to the substance of deity, must be rejected. Gregory 
of Nyssa (c. Lun. 3 8 23) twits Eunomius on his summing up the 
Godhead in the name Agennetos just as Sabellius had in the name 
Trionymos. Basil had already (c. Zun. 1 16) pointed out that Eunomius 
confused two senses in which God might be stated to be divorced from 
any conception of begetting: the unbegotten nature obviously is in- 
capable of being begotten, but it by no means follows that it is equally 
incapable of begetting. 

yevvnros as applied by them to the Son implies that He derives the 
whole of the divine nature unimpaired. -yévvyya was used by the early 
Arians as equivalent to xriopa or woinpa. Athanasius redeemed the 
word from that base use, and is followed by Gregory of Nazianzus. But 
Eunomius persisted in so using it, drawing from Basil a furious attack 
on the practice of applying it to the Son at all. ‘We have been taught 
in many places that the Father begat, but that the Son is a yévvyya we 
have never heard to this day’ (c. Hun. 2 7). It is hardly surprising 
that as a disciple of Athanasius he nevertheless does sometimes use the 
expression himself about Christ. Gregory of Nyssa refers to Basil’s 


_ warning against the term, but is less rigid in his view of it. yévvyors in 


the sense of the act of creation is a characteristic usage of Eunomius. 
Epiphanius, 4aer. 69 70, remarks xai airoi dpodoyeire Sri ayéevyros 
kai dxturtos Kai dyévvytos [sc. 6 ratyp]. And in haer. 64 8 3-4 he 
carefully distinguishes yevyrés and yevvyrés. From this time all con- 
fusion ceases. Cyril may be quoted as the author of phrases that 
deserve to be classic: thes. ass. 2 15 domrep yap tiv mpds Ta yevyTa, 
yervytos irdpxwv, dvaBéBnxev Spoiwow, ottw Tis mpos Td ayévytov éphe- 
pelas ov xaraByoerat, kav brdpyy yervytés, and on Heb. i 2 (Pusey vol. v 
367 24) €or: yap ayévyntos é& d&yevvyrov. 
LEONARD PRESTIGE. 
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THE NEW MANICHAEAN DOCUMENTS 


THE account of the Manichaean documents lately found in Egypt 
and now safely housed in Berlin and London, which has been published 
in the Sitsungsberichten of the Prussian Academy by Prof. Carl Schmidt 
and Dr Polotsky (PAi2.-Hist. K7. 1933, 1), is important enough to merit 
a special note. The documents were found in a chest at Medinet (el)- 
Madi, just south of Fayyfm, by native Egyptians, who divided them up, 
some leaves going to Cairo, so that part of the contents of the chest 
are now in the Chester Beatty collection, part are in Berlin. It seems 
clear, however, that they were written farther south, near Assiut, the 
ancient Lycopolis. They consist of a Hymn-book, a collection of 
Mani’s Letters, a historical work about Mani’s career containing some 
account of his final imprisonment and martyrdom and the subsequent 
fortunes of the Manichees, and above all large fragments of Mani’s work 
called Zhe Chapters (ra xepddaua). 

The single leaves are in a very tattered state and require to be 
separated one from the other and mounted on glass before they are fit 
to be studied. Only five small fragments, therefore, are edited in the 
new publication, These, however, are enough to exhibit the style of 
this systematic work and to give some of its characteristic teaching. 
Each ‘ Chapter’ begins with a set formula : 


‘And again as the Enlightener, our Father the true Apostle, sat 
among his disciples... he said in his Revelation: “There are Five 
Fathers, the first is the Father of Greatnesses . . . And He, this glorious 
Father, evoked three Emanations from Himself: the first is the great 
Spirit, the first Mother, &c.”’ 


‘And again said the Enlightener: “There are four great Days, that 
proceed one out of the other, &c.”’ 

Even in the small pieces given as specimens we hear of the Pillar of 
Glory, the Perfect Man, Jesus the Brightness, the Virgin of Light, and 
other personages of the Manichaean Hierarchy. 

We may therefore look forward in the near future to large continuous 
fragments of this great teaching treatise, written either by Mani himself 
or under his direction, and to extracts from his collected Letters, which 
will surely supply many most interesting historical details. Not the 
least interesting feature of this great find is the fact that the documents 
have been translated from Greek into Coptic in the dialect of Assiut- 
Lycopolis ; for the presence of a Manichaean mission at Lycopolis 
explains why the earliest of all refutations of ‘the New Christianity’ 
should have been written by that Alexander who, whether he was a 
pagan philosopher or a Christian bishop, was certainly an inhabitant of 
Lycopolis itself. 
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Professor Schmidt and his assistant Dr Polotsky are heartily to be 
congratulated on their great discovery. It would be ungrateful to con- 
clude without a word of recognition of the work of Dr Ibscher, to whose 
capable hands has been entrusted the delicate task of detaching and 
mounting the tattered leaves, F. C. Burkitt. 


A MANUSCRIPT OF ST AUGUSTINE AT PERTH, 
SCOTLAND 


SoME years ago a small but interesting collection of Latin manu- 
scripts was presented to St John’s Church, Perth,’ by the Rev. John 
Stirton, D.D., Minister of Crathie and Domestic Chaplain to the King. 
Dr Stirton was led to make these gifts by his love for his native city, 
and the same impulse leads me to record the existence of one of the 
manuscripts there, lest it should escape the notice of interested parties. 
I have to thank the authorities of the church for lending the manuscript 
concerned to the University Library, Aberdeen, where I have been able 
to study it at leisure. 

The manuscript, which was acquired by Dr Stirton in August 1919, 
is in a calf binding at least two centuries old and the outer and top 
edges are somewhat clipped. It bears old shelfmarks D. 1. 21, and 
No. 3. ll. 2. sh. 6, these being in different hands. The present measure- 
ments are mm. 164 x 118, and the written area measures mm. 109 X 71. 
The manuscript may be assigned to the second half of the thirteenth 
century. The present number of folia is 124, and these have never 
been numbered. The vellum is sometimes thick, sometimes thin, and 
the sheets have been arranged correctly, flesh side next flesh side and 
hair side next hair side, but no quaternion signatures are present. 
There is a table of contents on fol. 2 in a fifteenth-century hand. Two 
scribes took part in writing the manuscript. There are red subscriptions 
and blue initial letters. Chapter numbers are sometimes indicated in 
the margin, and occasionally there are catchwords. The lines are 
ruled in the usual way, and the number to the page varies between 23 
and 31. 

The contents are as follows :— 

f. 3r. Incipit epistola? prima beati Augustini ad inquisitiones Ianuarii 

presbyteri.. Dilectissimo filio Ianuario Augustinus indomino salutem. 


1 See St John’s Kirk, Perth, a History by Thomas Hunter, J.P. (Perth, 1932), for 
an excellent account of this ancient place of worship. 

2 Here and elsewhere I have expanded the abbreviations to save difficulties in 
printing. 
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De hiis que me interrogasti, mallem prius nosse (= epist. 54, CSEL 
xxxiili 158)——(f. 6r) alia quae interrogasti si dominus uoluerit 
alio tempore expediam. Explicit epistola prima. 

Incipit secunda ad inquisitiones Ianuarii. Dilectissimo filio 
Ianuario Augustinus salutem. Lectis literis tuis ubi me com- 
monuisti ut (= epist. 55, CSEL xxxiiii 169)——(f. 19v.) ipsam 
caritatem tuam que non emulatur hanc epistolam ratus daturam 


atque lecturam. Explicit epistola secunda Augustini ad inquisi- 
ciones Ianuarii. 


. 20r. Incipit sermo beati augustini de decem cordis. Dominus et 


deus noster misericors et miserator (= serm. 9, Migne P.Z. xxxvili 
75)——quod hic desideramus illic inueniemus (no subscription) 
(f. 34v). 


351. Incipit admonitio beati augustini per quam ostenditur quantum 
bonum sit lectiones dominicas legere et quantum malum sit ab 
eorum inquisitione desistere. Propicio Christo fratres carissimi 
ita lectionem dominicam auido et sicienti (= Migne P. Z. xl 1339) 
Qui docti fuerint fulgebunt sicut stelle in eternas perpetuitates. 
Quod ipse nobis praestare dignetur qui cum patre et spiritu sancto 


uiuit et regnat deus in secula seculorum, Amen (no subscription) 
(f. 371%). 


37v. Augustinus de uita christiana ad quandam uiduam. liber inci- 
pit. Ego peccator et ultimus insipientior quam ceteris et imperitior 


(= Migne P.Z. xl 1031)——prestare non possumus confirmamus 
absentes (f. 53v). 





f. 54r. Incipit epistola quoduultdei diaconi ad augustinum. Domino 


uenerabili et uere beatissimo patri augustino episcopo quoduultdeus 
diaconus. Diu trepidus fui et ausus meos aliquociens (= [Aug.] 
epist. 221, CSEL lvii 442) ——iam gaudere dictantem quam adhuc 


occupare legentem. Explicit epistola quoduultdei diaconi ad 
augustinum. 


. 55r. Incipit epistola beati augustini episcopi ad quoduultdeum 


diaconum. Dilectissimo filio et condiacono quoduultdeo august- 
inus episcopus. Acceptis literis caritatis tue ubi a me ardentissimo 
studio (= epist. 222, CSEL lvii 446)——sanctorum episcoporum 
fortassis audistis fac ut nouerim deo uiuvas. Explicit epistola 
augustini ad quoduultdeum. 


f. 56v. Incipit epistola quoduultdei diaconi ad augustinum. Domino 
merito uenerabili ac beatissimo sancto patri augustino quoduult- 
deus diaconus. Unum (?) quidem (?) reuerentiae tue commonito- 
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rium (= [Aug.] epist. 223, CSEL lvii 449) -—indefessa importu- 

nitas mereatur. Explicit epistola quoduultdei diaconi ad augustinum. 

f. 57r. Incipit epistola augustini ad quoduultdeum diaconum. Domino 

sinceriter dilectissimo fratri et condiacono quoduultdeo augustinus 

in domino salutem. Cum mihi hec scribendi offerretur occasio 

= epist. 224, CSEL lvii 451) ad curam pertinent nostram. 
deo uiuas. Explicit epistola. 


f. 58r. Incipiunt capitula I Eunomiani eve. Ixxxx Eutichiani. 





f. 59v. Quod petis sepissime atque instantissime (= Migne, P.Z. xlii 
21)——quid faciat hereticum disputabitur. Explicit est augustini 
ad quoduultdeum diaconum. Aurelii augustini de diuersis heresi- 
bus ad quoduultdeum diaconum liber incipit. Cum dominus 
ascendisset in celum (f. 61 v) (= Migne P.Z. xlii 23) uniuerso 
corpori auferri quod capiti defuisset (f. 84 1r) (wo subscription). 





f. 84v. Incipit liber beati augustini de cathathsmo. Quoniam in 
proximo est dies redemptionis nostre percipite dilectissimi ea que 
uos erudiant (= Migne /.Z. xl 693)———non uerbo saltem uestris 
orationibus pascar (no subscription). 


f. 92 v. Incipit liber beati augustini ypponensis episcopi de uera et 
falsa penitentia. Capitulum primum. Quantum sit appetenda 
gratia penitentie (= Migne P.Z. xl 1113)——in ipso stabiliaris in 
odorem suauitatis AMEN (f. 112 r) (o subscription). 

f. 112 v. Incipit sermo beati augustini ypponensis episcopi de excidio 
Vrbis Rome. Intueamur primam lectionem sancti dauid prophete 
ubi eum audiuimus orantem et mirati sumus (= Migne P.Z. xl 715) 

sed faciet cum temptatione etiam exitum ut sustinere possitis 

(f. 119 r) (no subscription). 





f. 119 v. Qualiter homo factus est ad ymaginem et similitudinem dei. 
Tanta dignitas humane conditionis esse cognoscitur (= Migne, P.Z. 
xl 1213, cf. c. 565)——-in primo Adam condidit mirabiliter quod 
in secundo reformauit. Deo gratias (no subscription). 


f. 121 v. Incipit liber beati augustini episcopi de decem preceptis et 
decem plagis egipti. Non est sine causa, dilectissimi, quod pre- 
ceptorum legis dei numerus cum numero plagarum quibus (= Ps- 
Aug., Appendix 21, Migne, PZ. xxxix 1783, cf. Morin 169 
[= Frangipani 1 ])——-putas quale peccatum est non solum suam 
sed et alienam (§ 10) (end of codex) (f. 124 v).’ A. SOUTER. 


1 I am indebted to Mr R. J. Getty for help with this article when I was unwell. 
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‘AIABOTAIA’ 


AwBovdia or daBovAov is found eleven times in the LXX, once in 
Symmachus, and four times in Theodotion. Of these sixteen occurrences 
nine are either in the genitive singular or the nominative, accusative, or 
dative plural; and they belong to a nominative singular d:aBovAuoyv, 
a form used by Polybius and in an inscription. Six times we have the 
ambiguous genitive plural; but in two cases the evidence is against 
Field’s accentuation daPBovAucv, for in Prov. viii 12, xiv 17, Theodotion 
uses it to translate mor which is rendered by d:aBovAvov in Ps. ix 23 (LXX). 

The evidence for daBovAda is the first hand of & at Sir. xvii 6 duaBov- 
Atay (corrected by Ne* to the -A:ov of the other manuscripts), and the 
accentuation of the manuscripts (followed by all, including Rahlfs) at 
Ps. v rr. (In Hos. xi 6 both Holmes-Parsons and Swete, against the 
new Liddell and Scott, read SaPovdiwv.) If we are to follow N* so 
closely, we shall enrich our dictionaries with Bappa (for Boppa Jer. vi 1), 
podAov (for pwadAov Isa. liv 1), and a word that appears as apagow at 
Isa. xxv 10. Traditional accentuation appears in the Oxford text of Plato 
with péivoy at symp, 211A and Parm. 1578; and an oxytone Avxvor 
printed in the Aldine Septuagint at 2 Chron. xiii 11 (February 1518) 
has affected subsequent editions, including the large Cambridge edition 
(February 1932). 

It is straining coincidence too far to suppose that a word daBovdia 
has only been preserved in the ambiguous genitive plural and in 
a unique false lection ; it should be expunged from the lexica and con- 
cordances. 


P, L. HEDLEY. 
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REVIEWS 


The Beginnings of Christianity, edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson, D.D., 
and Krrsopp Lakes, D.D., D.Litt., Pt. I, Vols. IV and V. 
(Macmillan, London, 1933.) 


THE two handsome volumes here noticed bring the First Part of 
the great undertaking of Professors Foakes Jackson and Lake to a 
successful conclusion, and they and their Publisher are very heartily 
to be congratulated. It is called Part I, the part that deals with the 
Book of the Acts, the study of which forms the indispensable intro- 
duction to any serious history of early Christianity and the Church. 
Whether it will go any farther, or whether a Part II will always remain, 
like Lucas ad Theophilum, vol. iii, a project indicated but never carried 
out, time alone can tell. But as it stands, the five volumes of Part I 
make up a complete whole, a full Introduction, Text, Commentary, 
and Indices. 

The two volumes now published make up the Commentary. Vol. iv 
gives an English translation with explanatory Notes, while vol. v consists 
of thirty-eight extended studies or discussions on all the more interesting 
or controversial points raised by the text. The Indices to each 
volume are very full indeed, and greatly help in picking out the 
innumerable host of topics discussed. 

As is well known, Dr Foakes Jackson has been otherwise occupied 
during the preparation of this Commentary, but he has been able to 
contribute a Preface to the final-volume in which he gives a general 
account of the genesis and progress of the great undertaking. His 
place as co-editor with Dr Lake was taken by Professor H. J. Cadbury. 
Of the thirty-eight studies in vol. v Dr Cadbury has contributed eleven, 
Dr Lake seventeen. Other contributors are Dr R. P. Casey, Professor 
Nock, Mrs New, Professor Lily Taylor of Bryn Mawr, Dr V. M. 
Scramuzza, and Professor T. R. S. Broughton. 

The summing-up by A. D. Nock of the meaning of the tale of Paul 
and Elymas the Magus (p. 188) is most attractive. And of Dr Cadbury’s 
studies it would be unjust not to refer to xxiv Dust and Garments, 
and xxvi Roman Law and the Trial of Paul. Both are massive 
dissertations on the subjects treated: the latter especially affords an 
attractive explanation of why Acts is made to leave off where it does 
(pp. 326 ff). But the most important questions of all have been kept by 
Professor Lake in his own hands, and some account of these must now 
be given. 
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The series begins with a Note on the Preface to Acts, in which 
Lake discusses the absence of a Sé-clause to balance the initial pév, 
The matter is not merely one of correctness of grammatical style. The 
absence of the 8é-clause is one of a number of stylistic roughnesses, 
which have led Loisy to a theory of an earlier and better-written 
document than what we have. Lake disagrees with Loisy. He thinks 


that Acts was never quite finished as a literary work and that ‘it has 


inequalities because it has not been adequately revised’. 

Note ii discusses my defence of the Lucan tradition in placing the 
Resurrection-appearances at or near Jerusalem rather than in Galilee, 
On p. 15 Lake makes the attractive suggestion that ui xwpiLeo@ax (pres. 
inf.) in Acts i 4 means ‘to give up departing’ from Jerusalem, the 
disciples having at first betaken themselves not to Galilee but to some 
village like Bethany on the other side of the hill of Olivet (p. 15: see 
also pp. 16 and 484, on the Beautiful Gate). 

Notes xv-xviii form a kind of general monograph on St Paul, at 
least up to the time of his work in Corinth. They seem to me worthy 
of very particular consideration. I include xv,on St Paul’s Conversion, 
because a great feature in that Note is the hypothesis, surely well 
justified, that some of Luke’s information about Paul came from non- 
Pauline sources. Professor Lake points out that the role of Ananias 
of Damascus raises a serious difficulty. According to Galatians i Paul 
did not receive any commission from a man, but direct from God—there- 
fore not through Ananias, whom he, Paul, never even mentions. But 
we know that Luke, in addition to having been a companion of Paul 
(or, in any case, having based his narrative partly on diaries by one who 
had been a companion), also uses a Jerusalemite document, repre- 
senting traditions current among Jerusalemite Christians. ‘It is quite 
unnecessary ’, says Lake (p. 191), ‘to suppose that the story of Ananias 
is fiction: it is very probable that there was some one of that name 
who befriended Paul, shaken and half blind, when he staggered into 
Damascus, and that Jewish Christians believed that he had contributed 
far more to Paul’s understanding than Paul himself thought he had 
done.’* 

Note xviii on Paul’s various Controversies is particularly important, 
both in itself and in reference to Note xvi on the ‘ Apostolic Council’. 
As Lake says (p. 212) ‘Acts and the Epistles are both imperfect from 


1 On p. 193 Paul’s escape from Damascus (2 Cor. xi 32) is discussed. Is it not 
the case that an ‘Ethnarch’ was something like a modern consul, i.e. a district- 
representative of a nation in a foreign country? In that case, the presence of the 
ethnarch of King Aretas in or near Damascus suggests that the soeemenens were 
not paramount at the time there. 
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the point of view of the historian. Acts is in the main a narration of 
events, told not to convey information as the historian understands it, 
but to create belief. . . . The Epistles are in the main controversy 
combined with exhortation, and assume rather than describe the 
preaching which aroused opposition and called them forth. That is 
why all attempts to construct a system of Pauline doctrine—Pauiinis- 
mus—from the Epistles is doomed to failure, and always produces 
something of which there is no trace in the Christian literature of the 
primitive Church.’ For, as he says on p. 223, ‘though for the later 
ages Paul lived because of his epistles, for the early Church the epistles 
lived because of Paul’. 

Lake distinguishes four Controversies, (i) with the Jews, (ii) with the 
Heathen, (iii) with the Jewish Christians, (iv) with Gentile Christians. 
The last of these is concerned with Paul’s insistence that the life of the 
Spirit re-enforced and did not cancel the claims of a strict Jewish code 
of morality, and that the gift of immortality did not exclude the Jewish 
belief in a resurrection’ (p. 223). Acts says nothing of this quarrel, 
which we learn about only from the epistles, because the writer ‘ desired 
to represent the Apostolic Church as harassed by persecution from 
without, but never disturbed by quarrels within.’ It is the epistles of 
Paul which shew that turbulent discussion, not ‘deep peace’, was as 
characteristic of the Gentile Church in its infancy as its maturity 
(p. 223). 

On Paul’s controversy with the Jews I would draw attention to the 
note on p. 215 which points out how different the problem is now from 
what it was a hundred years ago. In the days when the Tiibingen 
school was dominant it was supposed that a majority of Christians in 
Paul’s day outside Palestine were Jewish by origin and that Jewish 
Christianity was one of the most important factors in the early Church. 
It was supposed that there was a mission of Jewish Christians which 
everywhere opposed Paul, insisting on circumcision and the observance 
of the Law. This position has been greatly abandoned by a number of 
scholars, among whom Lake quotes the late J. H. Ropes (Zhe Singular 
Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians), who holds that Jewish Christians 
were never more than a rare phenomenon except in Palestine. Else- 
where the Christian Church was made up of converted ‘ God-fearers’ 
who joined the Church rather than the Synagogue. ‘The controversies 
internal to the Church were everywhere those of Gentile Christianity, 
as illustrated by the Epistles to the Corinthians. So far as Romans 
and Galatians deal with the Law it is not because there was a Jewish- 
Christian mission, in rivalry to Paul, but because Paul wished to protect 
his converts from the efforts of Jewish teachers to persuade them to 
come over to the true Mother Church—the Synagogue—and accept 
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whole-heartedly all the teaching of the Old Testament on which Paul 
himself relied for the proof of so much of his teaching.’ 

On the grave question of the historicity of Acts xv and the ‘ Apostolic 
Council of Jerusalem ’ Professor Lake distinguishes between the question 
of compulsory circumcision for Gentile converts and the question of 
terms of intercourse between Gentile and Jewish believers. Acts xv 1f 
represents the dispute at Antioch as concerned with the former question, 
the Decree itself is concerned with the second. In the whole matter 
Lake accepts the account in Gal. i-ii, as indeed any historian must. 
At the same time he quotes Lightfoot’s impressive summing up of the 
evidence shewing that the visit of Paul to Jerusalem in Galatians ii 
must be the same as that described in Acts xv (p. 199), while also 
admitting the strength of Ramsay’s contention that Galatians ii must 
refer to Paul’s second visit, i.e. that mentioned in Acts xi 29, 30. So 
he accepts Schwartz’s solution that Acts xi and Acts xv are both 
descriptions of the visit referred to in Galatians ii, derived from different 
sources and described from different points of view (p. 201). Lake’s 
presentation of the case must be read carefully to be appreciated : it is 
‘certainly more attractive than Schwartz’s, at any rate to an English 
reader. The sequence of events, according to Lake, is (1) Paul’s visit 
to Jerusalem, (2) the ‘Council’, (3) Paul’s return to Antioch, (4) 
Peter’s arrival there, (5) the arrival of emissaries from James, (6) a 
quarrel of Paul against Peter and Barnabas. These are followed by 
a missionary journey, but probably the account given of the journey of 
Paul and Silas to Troas (xvi 1-8), which is full of geographical 
difficulties, is an editorial patch put in to get Paul again to Jerusalem, 
and from Jerusalem to Lystra again (p. 238). Lake does not seem 
quite happy with this part of Schwartz’s theory, and I do not myself see 
why Paul and Barnabas should not have returned to Antioch and 
quarrelled there. Room must in any case be found for the coming of 
Silas into Paul’s company. It would be an attractive view to regard 
Silas as one of those ‘who came down from Judaea’ (Acts xv 1), 
whose coming perverted even Peter and Barnabas (Gal. ii 11, 13), who 
nevertheless was permanently won over to Paul’s side in the end. 

The account of the ‘first missionary ‘journey’ of Paul, Lake regards 
as taken from some source or account which had Barnabas for its hero. 
The account of the Council (Acts xv 2-35) would be based on a 
Jerusalem source, perhaps the same as that which emphasized the part 
of Ananias in Damascus. Its aim was to narrate how a minimum of 
decent behaviour was formulated by the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem 
for the Gentile converts to keep. Very likely this minimum was ‘the 
same as those on which God-fearers and Jews met when neither were 
Christian’ (p. 207). : 
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There are many other views and observations scattered up and down 
this stimulating and indispensable collection of Studies—so to be 
called, rather than Notes—upon the most interesting and difficult 
topics connected with Acts. Amongst them there is a disquisition upon 
the word drdcrodoc, the rarity of which outside the New Testament 
and Christian usage is convincingly pointed out. Attention ought also 
to be paid to the elaborate Note xxxiv on the Chronology. Vol. iv, 
the Commentary itself, is chiefly remarkable for shewing how difficult 
it is to be certain of St Luke’s meaning, where he himself does not 
wish to be clear: in any case we cannot hope to know more accurately 
about the period covered by Acts, than we should know about the 
period covered by the Ministry of Jesus if we only had the Gospel of 
Luke to inform us. But the Commentary and Notes of Professors 
Lake and Cadbury do more than shew us the gaps in our knowledge, 
they do greatly help us to a clearer view of the course of events, and 
the editors are to be congratulated on the laborious yet readable way 
in which they have worked at the eludication of the many problems 
they encountered. F. C. Burkitt. 


The Formation of the Gospel Tradition: Eight Lectures by VINCENT 
TayLor, Ph.D., D.D. (Lond.). (Macmillan and Co., 1933.) 


Dr TayLor has made a useful contribution to the scanty literature 
at present available in English dealing with the work of the /orm- 
geschichtliche school. While he recognizes the limitations of the method 
of Form Criticism and is frequently in disagreement with the conclu- 
sions of its exponents, he welcomes it as furnishing ‘a key to some of 
the doors which hide the Gospel tradition in its formative period ’. 

A short historical sketch of recent research is followed by a descrip- 
tion and criticism of the methods employed by the Form Critics. The 
Passion-Narratives, the Pronouncement-Stories, the Sayings and Para- 
bles, the Miracle-Stories, and the Stories about Jesus are then discussed 
in successive chapters. 

In the chapter on the Passion-Narratives the grounds for believing 
that at an early period the events of the Passion were narrated as 
a continuous story are briefly stated ; it is doubtful whether Bussmann’s 
theory, that the appeal in xara ras ypagds, 1 Cor. xv 3 f, is not to the 
Old Testament but to such a tradition, deserves even the short notice 
it is given here. Dr Taylor believes that the hypothesis of an inde- 
pendent Lucan Passion story is as nearly susceptible of proof as any 
source-hypothesis can be, and that the evidence of the Fourth Gospel 
points to the fact that Ephesus also had a Passion story of its own. 
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The problem is faced as to why, if the Passion stories were early and 
continuous, the Resurrection tradition should not have taken the same 
form. Dr Taylor gives the not very convincing explanation that in the 
latter case there was no need of a continuous story,—‘ the immediate 
need was assurance of a new and astounding fact’, to satisfy which 
single stories and lists of appearances were enough. 

Chapter IV is concerned with those short narratives which culminate 
in a saying of Jesus expressing some moral or religious precept. 
Dr Taylor agrees that these represent forms in which oral tradition 
naturally clothes itself, and proposes for them the useful title ‘ Pro- 
nouncement-Stories’ as preferable to Paradigmen or Apophthegmata. 
The lists of Bultmann, Dibelius, and Albertz are reviewed, and the 
point is driven home that ‘ the contents of the Pronouncement-Stories 
are their sufficient guarantee ’. 

In the chapter on Sayings and Parables the formal characteristics of 
the tradition are first examined. If in many cases groups of sayings 
bear evident signs of artificial construction, there are others, such as 
Luke vi 20-26, Matt. vi 1-6, 16-18, which ‘ if not susceptible of absolute 
identification are best explained as compositions of Jesus himself’. 
The results are utilized when the question of genuineness is raised : 
parallelism suggests Palestinian origin ; artificial grouping shews that 
compilers are working with given material ; other groupings point to 
the work ofa creative mind. Bultmann’s attitude of scepticism is 
dealt with sympathetically and fairly. The concluding section on the 
sayings of the Fourth Gospel faces the problems if it does not make 
any new contribution towards their solution. 

Dr Taylor accepts the Miracle-Story as a popular narrative form with 
special features of its own. As a result of some practical experiments 
which he has made and of which an account is given in an Appendix, 
he has decided that the longer Miracle-Stories, such as those of the 
Gerasene Demoniac, the daughter of Jairus, the Stilling of the Storm, 
and the Feeding of the Five Thousand, stand near the records of eye- 
witnesses, and that the shorter and more conventional stories, such as 
that of the Young Man of Nain, have passed through many hands. 
Since, however, he admits that no experiments can reproduce the con- 
ditions of the Gospel period, no real value would appear to attach to 
any conclusions drawn from them. Passing to the question of parallel 
stories in Jewish and Hellenistic tradition, Dr Taylor allows the parallels 
but emphasizes the differences. He argues that Miracle-Stories were 
not told as proofs of the divinity and Messiahship of Jesus—if they 
were ‘this part of the tradition is seriously compromised’: they were 
told because they illustrated the power and beneficent activity of Jesus. 
Is not this a distinction without a difference? Dr Taylor believes that 
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the actual number of Miracle-Stories in the Synoptists ean be very con- 
siderably reduced by the use of legitimate criticism: thus, the Coin in 
the Fish’s Mouth is a Pronouncement-Story, and ‘ it is astonishing that 
the narrative was never turned into a Miracle-Story’; many critics 
think that the Draught of Fishes may involve no miracle and that the 
Cursing of the Fig Tree is a transformed parable. Accordingly ‘the 
problem converges on three stories : the Stilling of the Storm, the Feed- 
ing of the Five Thousand, and the Walking on the Water’. Dr Taylor’s 
own solution would appear to be that we have here accounts of natural 
events which have been given a miraculous interpretation, yet ‘those 
of us who think that the incidents were natural events ought to keep 
an open mind, since we may have misread the limitations of the 
Incarnation ’. 

The remaining narrative tradition represents ‘Stories about Jesus’, 
and has no common structural form. The lack of a biographical interest 
in the primitive community is discussed: ‘what was wanted was a 
standard of life, and this was found in the words and deeds of Jesus ; 
the stories cherished were those which set the standard. Wherever this 
principle is transcended, we have either legends, or stories which sur- 
vived because the narrators stood in a favoured relationship to “ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word”’. Of the eighteen stories in 
Mark eleven ‘must have come to Mark along personal channels’. 
Nearly all of these are concerned with turning points in the ministry, 
and Dr Taylor would connect this fact with the Papias tradition. 
Apologetic and doctrinal interests, on the other hand, are uppermost 
in the Matthaean stories. The characteristics of the Lucan stories are 
those to be expected in the tradition of a community outside Jerusalem, 
such as that of Caesarea. Possibly Dr Taylor might have modified 
some part of his section on the Lucan Birth Stories if Dibelius’s investi- 
gation, Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind, had been published earlier. 
In regard to the Johannine narratives, Dr Taylor considers that ‘ their 
value does not lie in the preservation of historical detail, but the signifi- 
cance which is found in, and brought out of, the historical tradition’. 
A final chapter gathers up results, and the attempt is made to trace the 
course of the formation of the tradition up to the emergence of the 
Gospels. 

There are two Appendices, to one of which reference has been 
already made. The other deals with some recent criticism of the Proto- 
Luke hypothesis, and in particular with Professor Creed’s remarks in 
his commentary on St Luke. Dr ‘Taylor does not appear to me to 
have answered satisfactorily his critic’s primary objection, that ‘ the 
subtraction of Marcan material leaves an amorphous collection of 
narrative and discourse the greater part of which is thrown without 
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intelligible reason into the unsuitable form of a “travel document” 
His reply is that (1) an amorphous collection of narrative and discourse 
compiled in the period a.D. 60-65 is not an anomaly, and that (2) ‘in 
such circumstances an Evangelist had to do the best he could. Luke’s 
procedure is not unintelligible; it was suggested to him partly by the 
nature of his material (cf. the Samaritan Village, ix 52b-6; and the 
Mission Charge, x 2-12), and partly by his conviction that the journey 
to Jerusalem which preceded the Passion was a period of outstanding 
importance in the Story of Jesus’. 


The Growth of the Gospels, by FrepEricK C. Grant. (The Abingdon 
Press, 1933-) 


Mr Grant, who is Dean of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., and editor of the Anglican Theological Review, tells us 
in his preface that it is the purpose of this book to sum up some of the 
new developements in the study of the Gospels which have taken place 
during the past two decades, and to attack some of the problems which 
remain ; ‘in particular, it undertakes the task of the revaluation of the 
sources on the one hand, and, on the other, that of studying the finished 
gospels in the light of their probable provenance .. . date and purpose’. 

The first three chapters are concerned respectively with the New 
Testament as the literature of a movement and a community, with the 
circumstances that produced the Gospels, and with the methods whereby 
their sources may be detected. The borrowed title of the next chapter, 
‘The Gospel before the Gospels’, leads us to expect an account and 
a discussion of Form-Criticism. Mr Grant, however, contents himself 
with a very summary and inadequate account of this important develope- 
ment, and passes on to the subject in which he appears to be specially 
interested, the reconstruction of the immediate sources of the Gospels. 
In two lengthy notes he investigates the contents and structure of Q 
and of L, ‘the Lucan Special Document’. He excludes from the latter 
the Lucan Nativity and Passion narratives, which, however, he believes 
to be cognate documents, or oral narratives closely related in origin to 
the document L. Few perhaps will be inclined to quarrel with his 
estimate of Q as ‘a guide to catechists, a manual for the newly con- 
verted, a statement of the Christian way of life’. L, according to 
Mr Grant, was similar to Q in subject-matter and length, but differed 
from it in outlook and theology. ‘The apocalyptic-eschatological 
element, which dominates almost the whole presentation in Mark and 
Matthew, and is conspicuous enough even in Q, is almost absent from 
L’ In place of the transcendent ‘Son of Man’ Messiah, ‘ L presents 
us with a prophet who is almost something of a rabbi’. This primitive 
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document had no account of the Last Supper nor of the Baptism of 
Jesus, and the conclusion is drawn that ‘the sacramental and institu- 
tional element in Christian origins lies outside the circle of its interests’. 
Even if we make the large assumption that Mr Grant has successfully 
reconstructed a lost document, we shall probably find reasons for 
doubting the validity of his conclusions as to its theology and outlook. 

The structure and purpose of Mark is the subject of Chapter v. The 
Passion narrative was the original nucleus of the Gospel. Preceding it, 
the arrangement is by subject: ‘in brief, the incidents and sayings 
recorded by Mark are grouped about a dozen or thirteen great con- 
troversies in which Jesus had engaged and in which the Church, a 
generation later, was still engaged’. As an explanation of the structure 
of the Gospel this does not appear to be any more satisfactory than the 
rejected ‘ Marcan hypothesis’, but its adoption perhaps explains why 
Mr Grant exclaims, ‘ What stuff these Roman Christians were made of, 
to be inspired to heroic testimony to their faith, steadfast even unto 
death, by a religious life so largely controversial!’ It is strange to find 
no reference in this chapter to Albertz’s study of the Strettgespriche. 
A list of passages is given in which the use of Q by Mark may be 
distinguished, and we are told that though many of these appear to be 
quotations from memory ‘they are marked by a style of their own, 
fairly distinct : e.g., the solemn dyn A€yw tpiv found in Mark only in 
these sections taken from Q, or in passages close at hand . .. and in the 
Passion Narrative’. Even the writer’s use of italics does not make this 
statement of evidence very impressive. Mr Grant finds it hard to believe 
that the writer of this Gospel ever saw Palestine, or knew Judaism and 
its sacred Scriptures intimately and sympathetically. 

Passing to the Third Gospel, the Proto-Luke hypothesis as expounded 
by Streeter and Taylor is accepted with enthusiasm and expounded in 
detail. A good account is given of ‘the Ecclesiastical Gospel, Matthew’, 
but the concluding remarks upon the eschatology of this Gospel call 
for some comment. Mr Grant cannot believe ‘that the teaching of 
Jesus was as thoroughly eschatological as Matthew presupposes’. 
‘Apocalyptic Messianism’ affords no permanent clue either to the 
teaching or the personality of Jesus, yet it ‘did provide the terms for 
a higher conception of our Lord and of the future Jife which were of 
great value to the Church in making the transition from its early 
Palestinian to its later Hellenistic environment. Apocalyptic Messiah 
(“Son of Man”) is not the exact equivalent of Hellenistic “ Kyrios ” ; 
but it was as close an approximation as Jewish thought had provided ; 
and in the Gospel of Matthew the former term has undoubtedly already 
taken on some of the connotations of the latter’. The evidence of 
Matt. ix 6, 8; xvi 13 is sufficient to refute the last statement. It is 
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clear that Mr Grant is out of sympathy with what he calls ‘tran- 
scendental or apocalyptic Messianism’; it is by no means clear wherein 
he considers it to differ from that apocalyptic eschatology which he 
allows must have formed a real factor in the teaching of Jesus. 

The last chapter is concerned with the Fourth Gospel. ‘ It is from 
a Gnostic Christian or quasi-Gnostic point of view that this book is 
best understood.’ But while it shares in the presuppositions of early 
Christian Gnosticism, it protests against certain of its extravagances. 
‘ The Fourth Gospel was the first—at least it is the earliest surviving— 
attempt to rewrite the life of Christ from a point of view, or for a point 
of view, which was widespread in the Hellenistic world at that time.’ 
The one certain fact preserved by tradition is that it was composed at 
Ephesus, and the strength of that tradition compelled legend to transfer 
John of Zebedee to Asia. 

Mr Grant has written an interesting book, but not one that can be 
recommended as an introduction to the study of the growth of the 
Gospels. B. T. D. Smitu. 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, edited by GERHARD 
KitTEL. Lieferungen I-VII. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart.) 


THIs generation seems to be very busy overhauling its books of 
reference. While the new ‘ Tischendorf’ and the new ‘ Wetstein’ are 
still incubating, Germany offers us this theological vocabulary of the 
New Testament, planned on a scale comparable with that of the new 
Liddell & Scott and the Patristic Lexicon. Its seventh Lieferung 
brings us on p. 448 to drw6éw (which may be compared with the 600 
columns which the Liddell & Scott devotes to A). The parts now 
published contain such important words as dy.s, déydrn, aldv, dd7Oea, 
dpapria, dvOpwros, ardaroXos, the articles on which (as well as many 
others) amount to complete monographs on the range of theological 
ideas for which they stand. 

The work is announced as the successor of Cremer, and it is dedi- 
cated to the veteran Adolf Schlatter. When we add that its general 
editor is the distinguished Rabbinist Gerhard Kittel, its aim, stand- 
point, and dominating interests are sufficiently indicated. The editor 
had at his disposal Schlatter’s own interleaved copy of Cremer, with a 
wealth of annotations, the fruits of Schlatter’s lifelong studies in the 
same field. He has the assistance of a large staff of collaborators, 
including specialists in the field of Old Testament, of general Greek 
philology, of Hellenistic religion,‘and so forth. The Wéorterbuch sets 
out to be something more than a simple Lexicon of New Testament 
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Greek. For ‘external lexicography’, as the editor calls it, the reader 
is referred to Schmoller and Preuschen-Bauer (as the English reader 
might be referred to Moulton & Milligan). Nevertheless even on the 
purely lexicographical side the articles are as a rule adequately docu- 
mented. Its special task begins where ‘external lexicography’ leaves 
off. It is to define the specific meanings which Greek terms come to 
possess within the Christian scheme of thought as a whole. In some 
sort it represents a reaction from the familiar tendency to identify, 
sans phrase, the Greek of the New Testament with the Kowy as it is 
found in contemporary papyri and similar documents, and to minimize 
Semitic influence and the effect of the specific religious environment. 
They used to speak of a ‘language of the Holy Spirit’, and the authors 
of this work would at least agree that the language of the New Testa- 
ment is inwardly penetrated and transformed by the Christian spirit and 
Christian thought in its historical developement. 

The general scheme followed more or less by most of the articles is 
concentric. First, the uses of the word are reviewed in Greek literature 
from Homer to the Hellenistic period ; then any specific uses in the 
religious vocabulary of Hellenism are noted; then the Semitic back- 
ground is explored, in the Old Testament (as interpreted by the LXX) 
and in later Jewish writings ; and finally an attempt is made to trace 
the modifications involved in the adoption of the word by Christian 
thinkers, and to define its meaning through a study of the whole theo- 
logical complex to which it belongs. The theological tendency of the 
work is (as they say in Germany) ‘sehr positiv’. It lays great stress on 
the eschatological setting of all primitive Christian thought, and con- 
ceives the New Testament as intended to set forth a unique revelation 
of the divine way of salvation, the fulfilment of the Old Testament. 
The foreign reader at least is frequently conscious of the influence of 
ideas which we associate with the Barthian movement in German 
theology. 

The method adopted is often strikingly successful. For example, it 
is a real problem why the word aipeors bears in the Christian vocabulary, 
from its earliest appearance in 1 Cor. xi 19 (or Gal. v 20), a definitely 
bad sense. There is nothing to prepare us for this in secular Greek, or 
even in Hellenistic Judaism, nor does the history of the Hebrew "9, 
though it is partly parallel, really supply a clue. Schlier’s article shews 
that the new sense is nothing more than the necessary answer to the 
Christian conception of éxxAnoia. To exercise personal ‘ choice’, over 
against the call and command of God which constitutes the Church, to 
form or join a ‘sect’ or ‘school of thought’ over against the Church 
which is founded upon the will of God, is to destroy the idea of the 
Church itself. This is why aipeors is among the épya rijs capxds. It is 
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not (in the New Testament, as it is, e.g., in Origen) that among many 
schools of thought in Christianity, one is orthodox and the rest ‘ here- 
tical’, but that ‘afpeous in its very nature is a private matter, with 
limited validity, a school or party. If the Church admits aipécas, it 
makes itself no more than a aipeois, and forfeits its comprehensive 
“ political” claim ’. 

Again, the word dmdaroAos has in Christian usage a meaning for 
which there is notoriously no real parallel in profane Greek. In a very 
long series of articles on the word and its cognates Rengstort developes 
an acute and well-documented argument which shews how the special 
meaning of drooréAAw (as distinct from wéyrw), to ‘commission ’, sug- 
gested its derivative as an appropriate rendering of ™?¥ ‘an authorized 
emissary’ (a sense still dominant in its wider New Testament use), and 
then from the unique nature of the authorization by Christ the word 
got its full technical meaning in Christianity. In the course of the 
argument he offers a theory of the historical developement of the 
apostolate (beginning in the lifetime of Jesus) which deserves careful 
consideration. 

Once again, we have the great Christian word dydry. Stauffer gives 
an admirable and exhaustive study of the way in which this colourless 
word was adopted by Christianity, and a meaning created for it, partly 
on the basis of the Hebrew conception of religious love, but even more 
out of the distinctively Christian experience and attitude to life. The 
contrast drawn between épws and dyazy is well stated (and may be com- 
pared with Nygren’s book). ‘The word épws is from the beginning an 
undiscriminating love, which seeks its satisfaction now here, now there. 
*Ayary is a love which selects its object and cleaves to it. Eros is 
determined by a more or less undefined impulse towards an object. 
*Aydy is determined from the side of the subject—it is a free, purpose- 
ful act. “Epws is used, in its highest sense, of the upward striving of 
humanity, "Aydzy of love for the divine. ’Ayazéy is chiefly applied to 
the love of God, the love of the Higher which lifts up the lesser, and 
exalts it above others. Eros seeks in another the satisfaction of its own 
hunger for life, dyawavy must often be translated “to show charity 
towards”; it is an active, giving love, which seeks the good of its 
object.’ But this contrast is not grounded in philology. At most it 
may be said that in secular Greek usage dyardw connoted nothing 
which made it unsuitable to express such a conception. Theology, not 
philology, determines the meaning. (By the way, the historical account 
of the meaning of dyarnrds should be compared with the rather different 
account given by Professor Turner in his article in this JouRNaL, 
vol. xxvii pp. 113 ff.) As further examples of the value of this theo- 
logical approach to lexicography we may mention the articles on afpa 
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dxovw, and dAjGea, where the study of the word leads to most fruitful 
exploration of the primitive Christian world of ideas. 

The method, however, needs to be used with caution. The tempta- 
tion is not always resisted to over-emphasise the peculiarly theological 
sense of a term in common use. Thus in the article dya8ds quite 
undue stress is laid on two passages, Matt. xix 17 and Rom. vii 18, 
and it is maintained that in Christian use the word has a sense in 
which it is applicable only to God and to the péAAovra ayaba—the 
blessings of the eschatological age—and is not applied, except by way 
of concession, to the natural order. No doubt the Christian believes 
that any goodness he possesses is a gift of God; but that should not 
lead, and in the New Testament surely does not lead, to any denial of 
‘natural’ goodness, or to an absolute separation of it from the real, 
‘supernatural’ goodness. Apart from passages where the writer recog- 
nizes a concession to ordinary usage, surely when the Gospels speak of 
the good man who out of the good treasure of his heart brings forth 
good, they mean what any man in the street would mean by goodness ; 
and when Paul says that for a good man one might dare to die, he is 
not thinking exclusively of a man who has passed into the «aww? «rious. 
And surely the Greek reader of Rom. xii 2 would understand that Paul 
was translating the purely religious conception of the will of God into 
current ethical terms—rd dya6dv (Platonic-Aristotelian), 7d eddpeorrov 
(quasi-Epicurean), and 76 réAeov (Stoic). He could not suppose that in 
using the word dyaGév Paul had an esoteric meaning in his mind. The 
whole problem of the translation of an ‘ other-worldly’ Gospel into 
ethics, which are essentially of this world, is involved, and to solve it 
by giving an artificial meaning to dyafds is a Gordian solution. We 
seem to detect the overdone Barthian antithesis of Wort and Welt. 

Again, it is possible that in some cases the desire to give the theo- 
logical environment with the utmost completeness has led the writers 
away from their primary task as authors of a Worterbuch. Thus the 
very fine article on the Old and New Testament doctrines of sin, under 
the words dyapravw x.t.X., for all its learned comprehensiveness, leaves 
us still asking for a precise account of the strikingly different meanings 
which are attached to the word dyapria by Paul, by the Auctor ad 
Hebraeos, and in the Johannine writings. ‘This is only to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the theological approach to lexicography has its 
dangers as well as its undeniable advantages. 

Some comments may be offered on particular, articles. 

dyyé\Aw «.7.4. Apart from the important discussion of dyyeAos, we 
may note the discussion of xarayyéAAere in 1 Cor. xi 26. The study of 
the word in its wide context, and in relation to its large family of cog- 
nates, lends strong support to the view that Paul did not mean that in 
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the Sacrament the dpupevoy was itself a ‘declaration’ of the Lord’s 
death, but contemplated a definite verbal declaration of some kind as 
a part of the Corinthian liturgy. 


mpodyw. The difficulty of Mark xiv 28, xvi 7, is rather shirked. To 
be told that the reference is to a christologisches Geschehen is not to 
learn what rpodgéw ipas eis tiv T'adAtAaiéay was intended to mean. 


aivvypa. On 1 Cor. xiii 12 Kittel adduces the Rabbinic passages 
already familiar from Wetstein, but puts them in a more intelligible 
light. The Rabbinic x$ppox he shews to be the exact equivalent of 
Paul’s évorrpov (and not a window-pane), and he shews that ‘ vision in 
a mirror’ is for the Rabbis (and presumably for Paul) prophetic vision, 
the highest possible for men here below. The depreciatory part of the 
clause is not 8¢ éodrrpov, but év aivéypar, which he illustrates from the 
oft-repeated statement that the prophets saw God in a dim mirror (or 
by means of a succession of mirrors), but Moses in one clear mirror 
(the figure, he thinks, originally came from the occult practice of 
‘Katoptromancy’). Thus Paul would mean, not ‘we see only in a 
mirror ’, but ‘we see in a mirror (i.e. we have prophetic vision) ov/y in 
dark images’. Yet Paul surely meant to contrast &’ éodmrpov with 
mpoowmrov pos mpdcwrov. It may be that the Platonic tradition con- 
trasting shadows or reflexions with reality is as prominent in the back- 
ground of his thought as Rabbinic ideas. 


airéw is distinguished from épwrdw as implying a lesser degree of 
intimacy. Hence airéw is used of requests of the disciples to God, 
épwraw of their requests to Jesus, and of His requests to God. This 
will hardly do. In 1 John v 16 airéw and épwrdw are used in successive 
clauses of intercessions addressed to God ; in John xix 31, 38 épwraw 
is used of requests to the Procurator, where the Synoptics use airéw ; 
and in 1 Pet. iii. 21 érepwrypa mpds @cdv probably means an appeal to 
God. Nor do the papyri as cited by Moulton & Milligan seem to justify 
any such distinction. 

dpvés. It is interesting to find that Joachim Jeremias accepts 
Burney’s suggestion that 6 duvds rod @eod is a mistranslation of 
NANT nd, intended to mean ‘the Servant of God’, in the Deutero- 
Isaianic sense. He takes the view that this mistranslation had much to 
do with the currency, if not with the origin, of the description of Christ 
as the Lamb, a description which was intended to stiggest (a) His 
endurance under suffering (&¢ dpvds évavriov rod xeipaytos airov, 
Isa. liii 7), (4) His sinlessness (cf. 1 Pet. i 19), and (c) His atoning 
death, connected with the Paschal Lamb. Even the Apocalyptic use of 
dpviov seems to be derived from the same circle of ideas. But there 
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are difficulties about this view. ’Ayvos in the LXX never translates 
mp. No examples are adduced of wp as a rendering for 13y. Even 
the Syriac versions go back from ais to N73y, except where they take 
it to mean ‘son’. Thus we lack evidence in support of the view either 
that the Aramaic-speaking Church (or John the Baptist) could have 
spoken of the mn’ 73 as xnbwr wp, or that a bilingual translator who 
took x5) in the sense of ‘lamb’ would have chosen dvds as its 
equivalent. Still more difficult is it to derive the conquering Lamb of 
the Apocalypse from the sacrificial lamb, whether Paschal or other. It 
is far more like the horned lambs and sheep of the Similitudes of 
Enoch, which represent the militant leaders of the ‘flock’ or people 
of God. Nor need the suggested connexion with the Zodiacal sign of 
Aries be so summarily dismissed as it is in this article, if it be true, as 
Buxtorf asserts, that nSv (which the LXX does render by dépvds, though 
not by dpviov) is the Rabbinical name for that constellation. Spitta’s 
view, in fact, deserved more than the mere reference it gets—the view 
that in the Gospel and the Apocalypse alike, ‘Lamb’ is a Messianic 
title derived from the Apocalyptic figure of the young wether which 
leads the flock, whatever sacrificial ideas may have come to be asso- 
ciated with it. 

Beyond question, the Zheologisches Worterbuch is one of the most 
important works of our time for its wide learning and strenuous 
thinking. The seven parts we have in hand are enough to shew that it 
will be quite indispensable to the exegete and the biblical theologian. 

C. H. Dopp. 


Die Idee der Siinde, by Gustav MENSCHING, Lic. theol. a. 0. Prof. der 
Religionsgeschichte an der Universitat Riga. (J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1931.) 

Tuis small work is an essay in the field of the comparative study of 
religions. According to its sub-title, it is concerned with the ‘ develope- 
ment’ of the idea of sin in the great religions of the Eastern and Western 
worlds. But by Zntwicklung the author does not mean the growth of 
the theological concept of sin out of earlier antecedents, or the transition 
through stages from a crude to a refined idea. Following the Hegelian 
mode of thought, to which he briefly refers in his preface, the writer 
substitutes for the genetic conception of stages that indicated by 
‘moments ’"—a vague term—so that stages passed through in social 
thinking are conceived as aspects or parts of the finished product of 
thought. Hence he does not need or profess to deal with the whole of 
the relevant material which lies to hand, nor attempt a complete analysis, 
psychological and ethical, of the concept of sin. It is enough for his 
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purpose and method to illustrate from the history of various religions a 
selected few of the more essential and general beliefs concerning the 
nature of sin, its causes and consequences, and its redemptive removal. 
Perhaps students of oriental religions are the class of readers which this 
book is most likely to interest. 


The Psychological Teaching of St. Augustine, by JaMEs Morcan, D.D. 
(Elliot Stock, London, 1932.) 


Dr Morcan remarks in his preface that among the multitude of 
books on the teaching of St Augustine there are hardly any that are 
devoted to the exposition of his contribution to psychology, great as that 
contribution was. This need not be taken to imply that there is little 
or no literature dealing with St Augustine’s psychological teaching, and 
indeed the historians of psychology (e.g. Brett) and of philosophy have 
given due attention to it. But it certainly seems that there is room for 
a book in which the psychological teaching of the great Father is collected 
and its bearing on his theology is indicated. And this Dr Morgan has 
supplied. He disclaims any special qualification for undertaking an 
examination of an ancient master’s psychology, but hopes that his work 
may stir up interest and lead more competent psychologists to develope 
this branch of study. Meanwhile this book should be of service to the 
student of dogmatic theology ; and he is perhaps the kind of reader to 
whom it will prove most helpful, since he needs to acquire a general 
acquaintance with St Augustine’s psychology and its bearing on his 
system of theological doctrine, but does not need to interest himself in 
technical details such as appeal more especially to the student of the 
history of the science of analytical psychology and of its underlying 
metaphysics. The former type of reader will gather from Dr Morgan’s 

‘book that St Augustine, while not inheriting the advantages of the 
modern psychological and metaphysical discussions of his problems, 
approached them witha mind keen to understand the perplexing features 
of human mentality, and that while Augustine’s discussions of the nature 
and functions of the soul ‘are wafted on the wings of angels’, or are 
often guided by the exigences of theology rather than by facts concern- 
ing the observable behaviour of minds, he was nevertheless the founder 
of introspective psychology, and made shrewder attempts than anyone 
before him at many of the specific problems with which psychology is 
concerned. In so far as this book presents a comprehensive survey of 
the surface of its wide subject, it is a scholarly work : it pays attention 
to St Augustine’s antecedents and takes into account the chronological 
order of the writings from which the relevant matter has been extracted. 
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The Nature of Belief, by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. (Sheed 
& Ward, London, 1931.) 


RECOGNIZING that for many people to-day the approach to religion is 
blocked by bewilderment consequent on distrust of tradition and of 
moral standards and on trust in theories suggested by science, psycho- 
analysis, etc., the author of this book has undertaken the timely task of 
setting forth, in a manner suited to the general reader, the nature of 
belief and its relations to knowledge and to religious faith. After dealing 
with certain erroneous presumptions he sets out, in the constructive part 
of his work, from the analysis of belief which Newman presented in his 
Grammar of Assent. He emends Newman’s teaching at several points, 
and especially by substituting for his ‘ illative sense’ that function which 
enters largely into the process of knowing about the actual world—inter- 
pretation. This mental function is important in connexion with the 
relation of probable belief and faith to knowledge, or truth characterized 
by certainty ; and it is here discussed at length and with abundant 
illustration. 

The author modestly remarks that the many-sidedness of his problem 
and its connectedness with several departments of philosophy and science 
have proved a difficulty in his way ; but for the most part this difficulty 
seems to have been surmounted. There is, however, one conspicuous 
instance in which this is not the case, and unfortunately it is one which 
vitally affects his exposition and his argument. Newman’s teaching con- 
cerning belief stands in need of more drastic emendation than that 
which the writer accords to it; and it is regrettable that he has not 
betaken himself to the study of the pronouncements of experts in logic 
and psychology on questions that are fundamental in connexion with the 
relations of belief to knowledge. The two very different things denoted 
by our one word ‘certainty’ (or ‘certitude’, when used as a synonym 
for ‘certainty ’), viz. the objective certainty which is a logical character 
of some propositions, and the subjective certainty which is a state of an 
individual’s mind (convincedness), are not discriminated in this book : 
though discrimination between them is essential for both clearness and 
truth. Thus one meets with statements such as that beliefs of the inter- 
pretative order, ‘ while unrecognized by the ordinary canons of logic are, 
nevertheless, the most potent of all our certainties’, Similarly, causes 
of believing are sometimes treated as if identical with reasons or grounds 
of believed propositions ; and thus distinctly logical questions are con- 
fused with distinctly psychological questions, and the solution of the 
whole problem is made to appear somewhat easier than it really is. In 
the last chapter, on Divine Faith, a complete break with the guidance of 
natural psychology and logic is made, and a definition or description of 
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Christian faith is presented which presupposes ecclesiastical dogma and 
seems to imply a harking back to the ‘ illative sense ’. 


Religion and Revelation, by A. L. Littey, Chancellor of Hereford. 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1932.) 


Tue Paddock Lectures for 1931, which this volume contains, are a 
study of ‘some moments in the effort of Christian theology’ to define 
the relations between religion and revelation. The classic theology of 
Christendom on this subject, as it was expounded by Aquinas, is 
presented with fulness, and a briefer notice follows of Calvin’s supple- 
mentation of the rational and external motives to belief, recognized in 
medieval theology, by what he called ‘the witness of the Spirit’. How 
these traditional views of revelation have been challenged by biblical 
criticism and the two chief ways in which the challenge has been met 
form the next subject of discussion. The one of these ways, by deniai 
of the right of criticism to enter the sacrosanct domain of Scripture, is 
illustrated by reference to Mozley’s Bampton Lectures and to the 
Vatican decrees of 1870. The other, by revision of the conception of 
revelation so as to avoid conflict with the results of criticism, might have 
been illustrated by reference to one or more of a number of historically 
important writers, the study of whom repays ; but for an example descent 
is made to Barth’s attempt to revive the obsolete. 

In his last chapter, entitled ‘ Towards Revision’, the author presents 
his own view of revelation. He criticizes the tendency to exalt the 
authority of the Church at the expense of Scripture, but takes very 
seriously the selectiveness involved in the formation of the canon. He 
rejects the conception of revelation as dictated information or ready- 
made doctrine ; theology is the outcome of reflection on revelation. 
Revealed truth, he teaches, is rather of the nature of poetic symbolism ; 
and revelation seems to be assimilated to what is usually meant by 
‘inspiration ’—a divine action or touch upon the soul enabling it to per- 
ceive, or to obtain insight into, truth. Chancellor Lilley apparently 
holds that revelation in this sense has been bestowed on mankind 
universally ; for he regards ‘ progressive’ as a ‘lame word’ to apply to 
‘revelation’. Revelation, he thinks, is progressive only in so far as 
man’s receptivity, not God’s utterance or inspiration, is concerned ; and 
he attributes the arrests of religious developement to man’s premature 
satisfaction with the more elementary impressions of Deity. The Old 
Testament prophets, he says, were unaware of any developement in the 
revelation vouchsafed to their nation. But whether this was so or not, 
the fact of developement would not be precluded by their ignorance of 
it: this, however, is a small point. 
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Like all theologians who take theology to be an autonomous science, 
whose unique data announce themselves as immediate apprehensions of 
reality (as distinct from ideational objects), the author is convinced that 
revealed religion, such as is contained in the Scriptures, is based on the 
adamantine rock of religious experience, and consequently that its essence 
cannot be seriously threatened by the deliverances of critical, comparative, 
or natural sciences. It is curious that in referring to knowledge of the 
religious object he allows himself to speak of its ‘seeming’ to come not 
merely as the satisfaction of a need, but as the creation of the need 
(p. 125), and of revealed truth as ‘apparently’ given to our minds 
(p. 127): if the words which have here been put in inverted commas 
were intended to be significant, they would imply the doubtfulness of the 
adamantine nature of the basis on which belief in revelation is grounded. 
But no such significance is intended: without revelation, it is con- 
fidently stated, there could be no such thing as religion. This assertion 
may prove to be true ; but before it can be proved to be true, or certain 
in the logical sense, and not merely a sanguinely entertained conviction, 
the theology of religious experience, which I will make bold to say is as 
yet in its precritical stage, will need to engage in a conflict with modern 
knowledge concerning knowing and cognate mental activities (the one 
arbiter on the fundamental issues of theology), in comparison with the 
seriousness and finality of which all the past conflicts of theology with 
critical and other sciences are but preparatory skirmishes. In this book 
it is emphasized that revealed truth is not derivable from reason in the 
narrow sense of ratiocination; but before we can safely attribute the 
elements in what purports to be revelation to divine origination we 
need to eliminate imaginative hypothesizing, interpretation by analogy, 
idealization, &c., as alternative sources. Of this need the author does 
not speak. 


The Philosophy of Descartes, by A. Boyce Gipson, M.A. (Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., London, 1932.) 


WHILE giving an account of the whole of the system of Descartes, 
together with its historical and biographical background, Mr Boyce 
Gibson has in this book devoted special attention to the problem of the 
relations between theology and science as it presented itself to Descartes, 
and to his religious views, his relations with the Jesuits, the Oratory, the 
Sorbonne, &c., which influenced the developement and the exposition— 
in different works and at different times—of his thought. This book, 
therefore, will have more interest than most other treatises on the 
Cartesian philosophy for students of rational theology. It is to be 
recommended to the advanced scholar, or the teacher, rather than to the 
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beginner ; for the discussion of many problems is both minute and subtle, 
and is loaded with references to diverse statements occurring in different 
works, to considerations as to the stage of the argument and the move- 
ments of Descartes’s thought during the intervals between his writings. 
Such thoroughness would perhaps be somewhat bewildering to any 
reader who did not already possess a considerable knowledge of the 
philosophy of Descartes and an unusual zesi for accuracy. But to the 
student possessing these qualifications Mr. Boyce Gibson’s work will 
serve as a model of what historical and critical study should be. It 
might profitably be read along with M. Gilson’s recently published 
Etudes sur le rile de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systime 
cartésien, which insists on the necessity, for the right understanding of 
Descartes, of knowledge about the doctrines which were continually 
before his mind while he was thinking out his own. To Gilson’s earlier 
writings concerning Cartesianism Mr Boyce Gibson often alludes, and 
acquaintance with the results of the explorations of both these scholars — 
is now almost indispensable for a thorough understanding of Descartes’s 
teaching in detail. 

The old question as to the circularity of the Cartesian system is dis- 
cussed with the author’s usual minuteness. Less is said about the 
relation of the apparently self-sufficient method of knowledge described 
in the Regu/ae to that which is presented in the Diéscourse, etc., as the 
outcome of the use of doubt and other considerations ; but enough to 
shew the writer’s view on the question, whether or not to convince the 
reader of its satisfactoriness. Perhaps the book as a whole is the author's 
answer to the question whether the theology of Descartes does not 
involve the stultification not only of his own theory of knowledge but 
also of human reason (as Spinoza would seem to have concluded) ; but 
one could wish that this question had been dealt with as a specific 
issue, or as one whole and distinct problem apart from the numerous 
secondary issues into which it ramifies. 

The intricate discussion of Descartes’s somewhat vacillating treatment 
of the relation of God to the eternal truths will repay patient study. But 
perhaps the author’s subtlety of thought overreaches itself when he 
endeavours to vindicate, or to show the importance of, Descartes’s 
‘ gallant attempt’ to take the notion of the self-creativeness (causa sut) of 
God seriously. And, important as it might be for his whole system if 
Descartes had believed and taught that God was an object of immediate 
religious experience, one fails to see how such a belief has any connexion 
with the ontological argument from essence to existence or with any 
proof such as Descartes uses ; which is what Mr Boyce Gibson seems 
(pp. 146 ff.) to imply. , 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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Le Temps et L’Eternité chez Plotin et Saint Augustin, by Jean GUITTON. 
(Boivin, Paris, 1933.) 


Tue chief merit of M. Guitton’s comparison of the views of the philo- 
sopher, who is the climax of Greek philosophy, and the theologian, who 
has shaped more than any other the Christian view of time and eternity, 
is its excellent detailed presentation of the course of thought which rises 
with Plato’s Zimaeus, where ‘time is the moving image of eternity’, and 
passes through Aristotle’s view of time as a mere measure by number, 
to Plotinus’s view of time as a ‘ fall’ into the realm of matter, a ‘fall’ to 
be reversed by regression from matter and sense life toa state of 
‘ecstasy’ where time is annihilated. Then Augustine’s relations to 
neo-platonic thinking are sketched, and his gradual divergence from 
Plotinus’s influence, followed by a minute chronological study of his 
variously developing views of the relations of time and eternity. 

Plotinus’s Philosophy is very clearly presented, use being made of 
M. Bréhier’s admirable edition of the Zxneads, the French renderings of 
the difficult Greek being helpful interpretations of obscure thoughts. 
In the course of the work the various knotty points involved in what 
Prof. A. E. Taylor describes as ‘the most tormenting of philosophical 
questions, the meaning and notions of time and eternity’, are well 
brought out by M. Guitton. His real purpose, however, is to use this 
theme as a peg on which to hang his discussion of the problem von 
Harnack raised, viz. whether Augustine’s conversion, as described in 
the Confessions, was a romance, an intellectual sour de force, in which 
the Bishop of Hippo blended neo-platonism with the Christian faith, or 
a real moral conversion in the will. It is the moral conversion that ‘ by 
implicating simultaneously time and eternity becomes the pivot of this 
study’, says M. Guitton, and this book is a very good ‘ road-map’ 
through Augustine’s many writings on this theme. Hence, though the 
book keeps to its title, it passes into being a consideration of the 
Christian view of conversion as introducing a ‘super-human factor’, 
grace, which works a reform of disposition and the soul’s renewal. Its 
bearing on the problem of time is neatly expressed : ‘ Est-ce une secréte 
vertu de la pensée chrétienne de pouvoir insister aussi fortement sur la : 
présence éminente du temps dans I’éternité et sur la présence immanente 
de l’éternité au sein du temps méme.’ 

M. Guitton, while knowing the later views of time, Leibnitz’s, Des- 
cartes’s, and particularly M. Bergson’s /a durée rée/le, does not attempt 
to solve the difficult philosophical problems involved. To the theologian 
the chief values of the book, perhaps, will be found in the study of the 
heroic attempts, lasting thirty years, that Augustine made ‘to square’ 
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his Hellenic views of time to fit into the various kinds of time given in 
Genesis i, and the effects of the great controversies with Manichaeism, 
Donatism, Neo-platonism, and Pelagianism upon his changing views. 
Throughout the work is fully documented. 

The chapter headings will give some indication of the variety of 
views held concerning time: Cyclical Time and Eternity, Mythical 
Time and Destiny, Psychical Time and Immortality, Poetic Time, Time 
of Personal History, Time of Integral History. The indexing is very 
well done: the style of the work is prose of purest quality. To the list 
of errata add corrections at pp. 20n'; 124n?; 223, |. 3, at foot; 244, 
1. 4, at foot; 315 n*. 


La Philosophie de Newman: Essai sur ?Idée de Développement, by JEAN 
Guitton. (Boivin, Paris, 1933.) 


Tuis work is the Frenchman’s guide to Newman’s ways of thought. 
It attempts to orientate Newman’s positions as regards Evangelicalism, 
Tractarianism, and finally Roman Catholicism, in the light of what 
M. Guitton fixes upon as holding chief place in Newman’s life and 
works, the theory of developement. The enormous mass of literature 
that has grown about Newman is well known to the author, and an 
excellent feature in an Appendix is a classified bibliography, not only 


presenting Newman’s own productions, including the Sermons, accord- 
ing to a time order and according to leading ideas, but also indicating 
the studies of Newman’s philosophy and theology, and even scattered 
articles and papers dealing with the Essay on Developement, in various 
languages. M. Guitton has had access to papers and letters hitherto 
unpublished, of which some use has been made. Some of the notes 
thus quoted are very illuminating as giving the Cardinal’s latest com- 
ments upon his earlier expressions of opinion. 

M. Guitton limits himself to the three stages of Newman’s thought 
up to his conversion, and the three leading chapters of this work deal 
with three leading questions Newman faced. The first, illustrated from 
‘The Arians’, is this: ‘ How has the Gospel’s religion become that of 
the Councils, anathemas and creeds?’ After 1833 the questions be- 
come, ‘How guarantee the identity of Christianity with its previous 
forms, as it moves on far from its origins?’ Here the Via Media is 
used, with illustrations from the University Sermons. The last question 
put is, ‘ As religion changes with time, how can the permanence of 
truth be adjusted tothe movement of life?’ Zhe Essay on the Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine forms the reply. 

The problem of Newman’s ‘philosophy’ is thus twofold—the his- 
torical one, as M. Guitton puts it, ‘Comment la religion de l’Evangile 
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est-elle devenue la religion de Nicée?’ and the philosophical one, which 
is M. Guitton’s main interest, ‘Comment peut-on recueillir la tradition, 
c’est-a-dire, affirmer la persistance substantielle du passé dans le pré- 
sent?’ (p. 65). The latter aspect, as studied by M. Guitton, makes 
this book a pendant to his previous one on ‘Time and Eternity’, to 
which constant reference is made. 

It is regrettable that M. Guitton seems to be unaware of the way in 
which E. Hatch answered the historical aspect of the problem in the 
Hibbert Lectures. He shows prudence when, in a note (p. 111) on 
the logical value of Newman’s ‘Notes’ he says, ‘il va sans dire que 
nous laissons de cété tous les problémes posés par leur valeur his- 
torique’. Here it may be mentioned that M. Guitton, while making 
mention of J. B. Mozley’s famous essay, does not take up Mozley’s 
damaging criticism of Newman’s logic and interpretations of the history 
of dogmas. 

The philosophical aspect is neatly divided into three parts. Using 
the Sermon XV (in University Sermons, pp. 315-51), M. Guitton sees 
in it ‘a psychology of faith’, in which the criterion is ‘the conformity of 
revealed truths to the religious experience of the present’. In the 
Essay we are ‘ introduced to a sociology of the idea’, in which is indi- 
cated ‘ how the idea is manifested to the social group’, and thirdly, we 
are given Newman’s ‘logic of history’, by which he sought ‘to prepare 
a kind of logic of change which enables one to discern the precise 
(juste) idea from the false idea, by history itself’. This M. Guitton 
calls point de vue normatif. 

M. Guitton would reduce the ‘seven notes’ to three: he carefully ex- 
plains the ambiguities lurking in English usage of the term ‘idea’, and 
he acutely notes that ‘the sense of the word “ developement ” oscillates 
between two limits ; in logical usage it is unfolding of all that is con- 
tained in the principle’, and Newman called this ‘evolution’. Develope- 
ment, however, is kept for the historical type, ‘where the successive 
phases are not contained in the original phases, though going from it’. 
But the glaring defects in the work are the shirking of discussion of 
‘the infallible authority ’ to apply the normative view, ‘of the fallacy in 
ascribing “ life” to an abstraction, of the subtle gliding from biological 
to logical developement which led Pére Perrone to write Mewman 
miscet et confundit omnia’. The list of errata also can be considerably 
extended. 

R. BrrcH Hovy_e. 
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The Fullness of Sacrifice: an Essay in Reconciliation, by F. C. N. 
Hicks, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1930.) 


Tuis is the thesis which Dr Hicks sets out to establish :—the sharp 
differences of opinion within the Christian tradition as to the descrip- 
tion of the eucharist as a sacrifice need not have arisen and would not 
have arisen had the true idea of sacrifice been retained. In the Bible 
and in the early Fathers that idea is to be found. But gradually its 
place was usurped by the false notion that the essence of sacrifice con- 
sisted in the death of the victim. In consequence, the eucharist was 
thought of as involving in some sense a fresh immolation of Christ, 
though the primary character of Calvary in relation to the eucharistic 
sacrifice was asserted. It was, therefore, inevitable that, the Reformers, 
intent on affirming the sufficiency of Calvary in respect of all sin, 
original and actual, should deny outright the sacrificial nature of the 
eucharist. Sacrifice to them meant death, and to them it was the most 
indubitable of certainties that Christ had died once and once only, on 
the Cross. There could be no repetition of the death of Christ in any 
sense whatever. Accordingly, there was no sacrifice in the eucharist. 
From their standpoint the theologians of the Reformation were right in 
confining the reality of Christian sacrifice to the Cross. But tc admit 
this is not to put their opponents in the wrong. These were heirs to 
the venerable tradition which associated the language of sacrifice with 
the eucharist. That tradition they rightly refused to abandon ; but the 
interpretation of the tradition and of the terminology of sacrifice was 
controlled by the assumption that sacrifice meant death or destruction. 
Hence, as to this controversy, Dr Hicks’s conclusion is that ‘it was not 
the fault of the Mediaevalist or “ Catholic ” theologians that they, like the 
Reformers, were tied to language so inaccurate that it could not serve as 
a vehicle for truth. With the means at their disposal, and at ; that of 
their adversaries, the truth had to be divided ’. 

It is obvious that it is not only the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice 
but also the doctrine of the atonement which is affected by the refusal 
to equate sacrifice with death—that is, if it is through sacrificial cate- 
gories that the doctrine of the atonement is properly expressed. Whereas, 
both in Catholic and in Protestant teaching, the phrase ‘the sacrifice of 
the Cross’ has been regarded as expressing a fundamental truth, 
Dr Hicks breaks that close connexion between sacrifice and the Cross 
which the phrase quite clearly involves. While he is outspoken as to 
the all-sufficiency of the Cross and the decisiveness of the victory which 
by His death thereon the Lord won over evil, he writes ‘the Cross is 
not itself the Sacrifice. It stands in its place—and that an essential 
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place—in the whole course of the sacrificial action, but it.is not either 
its beginning or its end’. 

Two convictions, one negative, one positive, determine the course of 
Dr Hicks’s theology of sacrifice ; and in support of both he appeals first 
of all to the Old Testament. The negative conviction is that the 
equating of sacrifice with death is a false notion. The positive one is 
of the complexity of sacrificial actions which are involved in sacrifice. 
There are six of these in the Jewish ritual: the approach of the sinner 
with the victim, the laying of the sinner’s hands on the victim’s head, the 
killing of the victim by the sinner on whose behalf it is to be offered, the 
blood-sprinkling by the priest, the burning of the flesh of the victim 
upon the altar, and, finally, except in the case of the burnt-offerings, the 
sacrificial meal. 

Questions as to the origin, developement, and meaning of sacrificial 
rites are among the most difficult which confront the student of the his- 
tory of religion. There is no one theory which has met with general 
acceptance. This uncertainty has necessarily affected the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. There is no such confidence among scholars 
and theologians of to-day as to the doctrinal significance of the sacri- 
ficial procedure as was once the case. Some conceptions which were 
specially emphasized have been largely abandoned, for instance the 
notion of a transference of sinfulness from the man to the animal 
victim and of the penal and substitutionary character of the animal’s 
death. But criticism has been easier than reconstruction. That is not 
unnatural if the writers from whom we derive our knowledge of the 
fully developed sacrifices had themselves no precise doctrine of the 
way in which the sacrifices were effective. Of the priestly writers 
Mr, F. S. Marsh has said, ‘ Exactly how sacrifices can “ make atone- 
ment” or “expiation” they do not say. Probably they had no definite 
theory.’ 

Dr Hicks’s reconstruction is as necessary as his criticism. The 
abandonment of the idea that in the sacrificial rites the all-important 
thing was the death of the animal is essential to his own position ; but if 
he is to find a straight road through ftom the Old Testament to the New 
and on to the true Christian doctrine of atonement and eucharistic sacri- 
fice, he needs a rationale of the Old Testament cultus determinative of 
the inner meaning of its various stages, and expressing the value of the 
cultus as a whole for man’s relation to God. Dr Hicks’s constructive 
attempt may not meet with agreement at all points, but it deserves high 
praise. On the value of the sacrificial side of the Old Testament, 
on the special importance for the doctrine both of God and of man 
attaching to the notion of holiness, and on the attitude of the prophets 
to sacrifice, he has done much to help towards a true understanding and 
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appreciation of the Old Testament. He has not, so far as I can judge, 
said anything quite new; but he has brought his material together and 
developed his argument in a manner which leads one to say of him that 
what he has written he has written nove. 

How far his particular interpretations of sacrificial procedure are 
correct is a matter for Old Testament experts. For instance, he finds 
the significance of the burnt offering in transformation, not in destruc- 
tion. God accepts that which is offered, but first, or simultaneously, 
‘ He transforms it into a condition in which it can enter into His life’. 
What is involved in the final words of the quotation I do not fully 
understand. If it is simply an affair of physical contact, that is intelli- 
gible in connexion with a very primitive idea of Deity; but Dr Hicks 
gives me the impression that he finds at this point something of dog- 
matic importance as an element in the communion of man with God. 
It is his dogmatic use of the Old Testament, in itself quite legitimate, 
which makes the correctness of his exegesis important. 

Here is another matter of moment, exegetically and dogmatically. 
It is Dr Hicks’s conviction that it was the blood regarded as the life 
which atoned. Then it is clear that the death was vital to the sacrifice 
because, and only because, ‘it sets free the blood which is the life’. 
But, in that case, why should any stress at all be laid upon the death ? 
Such stress is undeniably present when Dr Hicks writes of the action 
of the offerer, ‘ what happens to the offerer happens symbolically to him- 
self. He kills the animal: “the soul which sinneth it shall die”: the 
death is his own death, accepted by him as the consequence of sin’. 
In these words death is given a relevance over and above the freeing of 
the life which Dr Hicks describes immediately afterwards as the reason 
for which the death was effected. Unless the whole idea of expiation 
is ruled out (and Dr Hicks would hardly allow so drastic a negation) it 
is very difficult to conceive of the element of death in the sacrifices as 
important merely fer accidens. In the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
where the language of sacrifice is freely used, the expiatory value of the 
death of the Servant is strikingly manifest. 

In some of the sacrifices the final stage was, as we have seen, the 
meal. On this Dr Hicks lays stress. He thinks that there is little 
doubt that the ‘ sacrificial meal . . . was the earliest Semitic, as it is the 
most universal form of sacrifice’. But it is just at this point that 
the representing of sacrifice in ethical terms becomes most difficult. 
Dr Hicks emphasizes the moralizing of the idea of sacrifice as of holi- 
ness which takes place in the Old Testament, but one could wish for 
more light on his conception of the relation of the primitive physical to 
the developed ethical notion. If the essence of sacrifice is found to be 
the dedication or consecration of the will, in what sense is the com- 
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munion meal sacrificial under the conditions of the Old Testament 
cultus? There are passages which suggest doubts as to whether 
Dr Hicks has overcome the danger of thinking in too naturalistic 
amanner. It is especially when he speaks of ‘life’ that this danger 
seems to me to be present. Thus, when he says of the history of 
Israel that ‘its secret... is life, once given, often all but lost, and 
always needing to be restored ; its vehicles are the bread of God and 
the water of life, and its instrument or embodiment is the blood’, 
there arises the uneasy feeling that we are moving in the region of what 
is a mixed physical-ethical relationship between God and man. Of 
course Dr Hicks would not let us suppose that the essence of true re- 
ligion could lie anywhere else than in the spiritual relation: and yet he 
writes of the ‘contagion’ of holiness as still remaining a contagion of 
body when it has become, in the process of its moralization, a contagion 
of spirit: ‘not of spirit only, for there is no reason why in becoming 
spiritual it should cease to be also material. It has to be communi- 
cated to the whole life of man.’ But how does holiness as a contagion 
affect life as well as spirit, and what is the force of the distinction ? 

It is a question not quite silenced when we pass to the New Testa- 
ment section of the book. But it, is far from being prominent in the 
first four chapters, which are devoted mainly to a study of the moral and 
spiritual principles revealed in the Synoptic tradition of our Lord’s 
teaching. Dr Hicks finds therein a large background constantly rele- 
vant to the idea of sacrifice, even though the terminology of sacrifice is 
not employed. Characteristic of it is the presentation of life as religious 
and at the same time ethical: ‘for our Lord there in no morality with- 
out religion and no religion without morality.’ Of that life the chief 
features are thus described: ‘Sin and its forgiveness; dedication or 
offering ; union with God ; these are the content of the life of sonship 
and of citizenship.’ Under the headings ‘ Life Surrendered’, ‘ Life 
Transformed ’, ‘ Life Shared’, Dr Hicks expounds the Synoptic material 
as it presents Christ’s thought about life and shews the embodiment of 
that thought in His own personality and actions. There is no part of 
the book on which judgement seems to me so difficult. As a study 
of our Lord’s teaching it is full of interesting suggestions, witnessing to 
the power to penetrate beneath the surface of the text and to disclose 
the association of ideas present in the Gospel narratives. The treat- 
ment of the phenomena of demoniac possession in relation to the 
holiness of God may be taken as an illustration. On the other hand, 
I am exceedingly doubtful as to the relevance of most of the material 
which Dr Hicks has brought together for a doctrine of sacrifice unless 
the notion of sacrifice is so extensively widened that almost any revela- 
tion of ethical behaviour which is directed God-wards and has a definite 
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religious content may be described as sacrificial. This, of course, be- 
comes more possible when a parallel with some element in the Gospels 
can be adduced from the meaning attached to part of the sacrificial 
actions commanded in the Old Testament. An instance occurs in 
a comparison between our Lord’s self-dedication and the sacrificial 
burnt offering. This latter has been interpreted as a symbol of life’s 
transformation and acceptance by God whereby it is ‘lifted from its 
earthly limitations into full association with God in heaven’. Then 
comes the comparison, ‘it is precisely this lifting of the earthly into the 
heavenly that is presented to us in the Synoptic Gospels’, and the first 
examples given are of the transformation in Christ’s teaching of the ideas 
. of Fatherhood and of the Kingdom. But the effectiveness of this resem- 
blance depends altogether upon a description of the Synoptic picture 
which is, at best, only one among various ways of interpretation. The 
insecurity of the argument appears when the word ‘ transformed’ is used 
of the effect of our Lord’s teaching. It is necessary for the comparison, 
but it is not the natural word to use. Similarly, I would say of the ex- 
position of the parable of the Good Samaritan that it is only by a quite 
unnatural identification of the wounded traveller with the questioning 
lawyer, who is ‘ bidden to see himself in the picture as the man by the 
roadside: naked, wounded, starving’, that Dr Hicks can give the parable 
such a soteriological reference as to say that it contains ‘the whole of 
St Paul’s doctrine of salvation ’. 

It would be going too far to say that Dr Hicks makes sacrifice co- 
extensive with life on life’s spiritual side. But towards such a conclu- 
sion his argument points. And it is true that without what would be 
universally regarded as of the nature of sacrifice a life of high spiritual 
quality is impossible. But it does not follow that along the lines of 
such considerations we reach the best way to the appreciation of those 
passages in the Gospels and in the rest of the New Testament which 
are technically and intensively concerned with sacrifice and redemption. 
To these Dr Hicks turns in the last two chapters of this section. The 
discussion of the character of the Last Supper and of the Lord’s words 
is a careful and valuable contribution. Dr Oesterley is followed in his 
view that the Last Supper was the gathering for the Passover Kiddish, 
and the association of what our Lord did and said with the sacrificial 
associations of the Passover is brought out, while, at the same time, the 
Passover sacrifice is not regarded as, in an exclusive sense, determinative 
of the sacrificial bearing of the eucharist. There is, further, much wis- 
dom in the judgement that ‘it has been little short of a disaster that so 
much labour has been spent on attempts to prove or to disprove 
a sacrificial reference in “do this”, or in eis ri éuiv dvduvyow (in re- 
membrance of me), and that attention has thereby been diverted from 
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the far stronger and more certain sacrificial language of the blood and 
the covenant’. 

So we pass to ‘ The Idea of Sacrifice in the New Testament’, and 
reach the centre of the book. It is at this point that Dr Hicks’s doc- 
trine of atonement comes into full view, and the way is opened for his 
notion of eucharistic sacrifice. His argument developes broadly as fol- 
lows: the New Testament writers interpret Christ’s work through the 
conception of sacrifice, and assume familiarity on the part of their 
readers with the stages of the sacrificial procedure. They shew us the 
problem of the communication of holiness to man at last solved and 
the new life present in the power of the Spirit of Holiness. The people 
of God share the holiness of God; they are the shrine in which the 
Spirit dwells. Such being the writers’ dominant thought ‘it is not sur- 
prising that . . . the different writers are found to turn to the category 
of sacrifice when they speak both of our Lord’s work for us, and of our 
lifein Him’. The Cross is crucial. There the Lord surrendered His 
life and of that surrender the purpose and vindication ‘is the life which 
follows upon it’. A discussion of the Epistle to the Hebrews leads to 
the all-important paragraphs as to the character and occasion of the 
priestly and sacrificial work of Christ : ‘The Priestly work proper begins, 
after the Death. The sacrifice indeed begins before the work of the 
Priest. But the Cross is not itself the sacrifice. It stands in its place 
—and that an essential place—in the whole course of the sacrificial 
action, but is not either its beginning or its end.’ All the emphasis falls 
on the association of the blood shed in the sacrifice with life, not with 
death: ‘the blood needs to be dissociated from the idea of death.’ 
Dr Hicks can say that ‘the work of our redemption was accomplished, 
it is true, by death’, but this must be interpreted in the light of the later 
statement that ‘the death is only made effective when the work of the 
blood begins, and after, or with, it the further stages also’. Hence the 
conclusion must be that the altar of Christ’s sacrifice is to be found not 
on the Cross but in heaven: the former is definitely asserted, the latter 
seems to be implied. And on earth it is in the communion feast where 
. life is bestowed and shared that the final stage of sacrifice is reached. 
Truth demands a recognition of the whole of our Lord’s work as sacri- 
ficial from the Incarnation to the Heavenly Session, with the eucharist 
where the worshippers are fed with the food from heaven as an integral 
part of the whole sacrificial action. 

The strength of Dr Hicks’s position lies first in the impression he 
conveys of unity in the sacrificial scheme. Everything has its place. 
Next, it may certainly be argued with force that the emphasis upon the 
blood ‘which is the life’ rather than upon death is harmonious with 
the Old Testament. Thirdly, some of the objections which have been 
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urged against the whole idea of atonement because of the stress on death 
immediately disappear, while, finally, since the sacrificial association of 
the eucharist is with life, not with death, there can be no room for any 
conception whatsoever of a repetition of Calvary. 

And yet I find it quite impossible to believe that the New Testament 
doctrine of atonement, whether one considers it as a whole, or in the 
works of several writers, is truly represented in Dr. Hicks’s pages. The 
principal grounds of this scepticism shall be stated, but the full measure 
of difference could be discovered and revealed only by an investigation 
of Christian piety and experience. 

First, then, despite its close-knit character, there is at one point 
an inner discord in the scheme as Dr Hicks expounds it. Dr Hicks 
is naturally and rightly anxious not to give the impression that he 
makes little of the Cross and Christ crucified in the preaching of 
the Gospel. ‘We owe, indeed,’ he writes, ‘all that followed on His 
death to the fact that He died.’ But it is not the fact of the Cross in 
itself that has any dogmatic value ; its importance consists in its being 
a necessary link in a scheme, which, as a whole, and in other of its 
parts, has a dogmatic value. The best that Dr Hicks can say of the 
Cross from the standpoint of dogma is that ‘there is a sense in which 
the further stage of sacrifice, the dealing with the blood, is already, in 
the death, beginning’. ‘There is no real theology of the Cross in the 
fact that it is described just before the passage quoted above as ‘the 
critical part—the turning-point in the sacrificial action’. It was this, 
only because what really mattered could not have happened apart from 
it. I do not believe that Dr Hicks wants or means to limit the rele- 
vance of the Cross in this way ; his vigorous statements about the Cross 
do not suggest it. But on his principles I do not see how he can 
help himself. The Cross is indispensable—for what lies beyond it. 
But it is in what lies beyond it that the atoning work of Christ is to be 
found: the redemption of man was not wrought out on the Cross. 

Secondly, it is with the help of sacrificial categories alone that 
Dr Hicks approaches the interpretation of the work of Christ. And 
undoubtedly he holds that in so doing he is true to the New Testament. 
But some of the most striking things said in the New Testament about 
the work of Christ are not expressed in sacrificial terminology ; so it is 
in Gal. iii 13, in 2 Cor. v 21, in 1 Pet. ii 24. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alone is there an exposition of the work of Christ as the ful- 
filment of the old Jewish sacrificial system. 

The rest of the evidence does not suggest to me that either the writers 
themselves or those for whom they wrote were concerned to relate the 
salvation which Christ had brought to the scheme of atonement described 
in the Old Testament. Words and phrases are used which are em- 
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ployed technically in the Law and involve the idea of Christ as the true 
Sacrifice. They would be generally familiar to converts acquainted 
with non-Jewish sacrificial religion. But to interpret them in accordance 
with the precise ordering and successive stages of the Jewish rites is to 
go beyond anything which the language requires, or, I think, indicates. 

But the final objection to Dr Hicks’s view is that in passage after 
passage in the New Testament the connexion between the saving work 
of Christ and His actual death is far too close for the notion of it as a 
necessary incident in a scheme of atonement to be tolerable. In the 
statement of the primitive Gospel in 1 Cor. xv 3 the relation between 
man’s sin and Christ’s death as defined by the word izép is most 
obviously to be interpreted as involving a dogmatic significance in His 
death. But, if that be denied, there can be no question as to the Petrine 
text already referred to. He who says that Christ bare our sins upon 
the tree is speaking of nothing else than of what Christ did while He was 
dying. The later passage, 1 Pet. iii 18, ‘Christ died once for sins’, gives 
to the death a unique relevance in relation to sin. As to the theology 
of St Paul, it is, on its soteriological side, an exposition of the ‘ word of 
the Cross’. To the ministers of the Gospel has been committed ‘the 
word of reconciliation’; and if one asks, Where is the reconciliation to 
be found? any other answer than ‘in the death of Christ’ leaves 
St Paul’s thought again and again in the air. What the Apostle was 
concerned to teach was that, as he puts it in 2 Cor. v 14, ‘One died for 
all’. It is out of this primary fact that the new relation to God and the 
new Christian life springs. St Paul was faced with the scandal to 
Jew and Greek alike of the preaching of Christ crucified. It was the 
death that was the offence: equally, for St Paul, it was the death which 
was the glory. But all this is irreconcileable with the view that, from 
the dogmatic standpoint, no special significance attaches to the death. 
If St Paul had thought in that way he would not have written in Col. i 
21 that Christ has reconciled men who were alienated from God ‘ in the 
body of his flesh through death’. Yet more clearly is the Apostle’s 
doctrine set forth in Rom. v, where the great proof of the love of 
God is shewn to be that Christ died for us and that ‘ we were reconciled 
to God through the death of His Son’. On the basis of that recon- 
ciliation the completion of our salvation through our relation to the life 
of Christ is, without doubt, to be expected. This doctrine translated 
into the terms of the most intimate experience appears again at the end 
of Gal. ii: the secret of the Apostle’s life goes back to the work of the 
Son of God who ‘loved me and gave Himself for me’. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is the one New Testament document in 
which it is possible to trace the relation of the work of Christ to a sacri- 
ficial scheme. But it is not the case that in Hebrews the death of 
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Christ is regarded as simply a stage in a procedure. Nor is it the case 
that the Cross is not, for the writer, the place where Christ offered the 
sacrifice of Himself. ‘The doctrine of the writer is that the Son of God 
became incarnate in order to offer the true sacrifice and be the true 
priest. At the very beginning of the Epistle the words ‘ he when he had 
made purification of sins sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high’ are most naturally to be referred to something which the Son had 
done while God was speaking in Him, even as He had spoken in the 
Prophets, that is while the Son was under the conditions of His earthly 
life. Similarly, at the end of chapter ix the bearing and putting away 
of sin cannot be interpreted of anything except of the Cross, and the 
thought is continued in the next chapter, where the reference to Christ 
as coming to do God’s will, associated with the sanctifying power of that 
will ‘through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all ’, points 
to the Cross as the place where Christ, by His obedience unto death, 
brought man into the true relation to God. Finally, when the writer 
says that Christ, in contrast with the priests who offer daily animal 
sacrifices, ‘when He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down 
on the right hand of God’, he can be thinking only of something which 
could not be repeated ; and in the context that must refer to the Cross, 
Dr Hicks is, as I have insisted, very anxious not to under-estimate the 
importance of the Cross. But it does not seem to me to be at all 
adequate to say, as he does in one of the paragraphs where he deals 
with Hebrews, that Christ’s death ‘does, once for all, all that His Death 
can do’, since the question to which an answer is needed is ‘ What does 
the death of Christ do?’ In Hebrews, not less than in St Paul’s 
Epistles, the answer is ‘It brings sinful man into fellowship with God 
by doing away with the barrier of sin’. The priestly and intercessory 
work of Christ in heaven, on which Dr Hicks lays a stress not incon- 
sonant with the Epistle, has as its background a death which was itself 
an atoning death. 

In examining Dr Hicks’s pages on the New Testament doctrine I have 
refrained from any use of passages which refer to the blood of Christ. 
It can be argued that references to the blood imply the Levitical 
ordinances and that in them the value of the blood was subsequent to 
the death of the victim. Therefore, if an ascription of redemptive 
character to the death itself is to be established from the New Testa- 
ment, that should be effected, if it can be effected, from passages in 
which there is no emphasis upon the blood of Christ. But having said 
so much I feel it necessary to add that any idea of excluding, where the 
blood of Christ is mentioned, the notion of the atoning nature of Christ’s 
death itself seems to me wholly unnatural. If the essence of true sacri- 
fice is to be found in the dedication of the will, if, as Dr Hicks most 
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truly says earlier in the book, ‘sacrifice of whatever kind is, if rightly 
understood, just one expression of ‘‘ Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God ”’, 
then, in the Cross itself, the expression of that truth is most clearly to be 
seen. That which distinguishes the New Testament at this point from 
the Old is the conscious self-dedication of Christ in contrast with the 
entirely involuntary role of the former sacrificial victims. In His words 
at the Last Supper the reference to the new covenant in His blood 
suggests that it is to be through the actual blood-shedding that the 
covenant will be made valid. It is, I would say, only by an equivocal 
use of the phrase ‘end in itself’ that it is proper to claim that nowhere 
in the New Testament ‘is the death regarded as an end in itself. Christ 
dies:in order that He may live.’ Of course our Lord’s death is not an 
end in itself as though it did not form one link in a chain of events, 
some previous to, some subsequent to, the Cross, and all revealing and 
mediating the grace of God. But it is an end, inasmuch as in His 
death everything was done that needed to be done for the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ as the propitiation for the sins of men. That is the 
New Testament testimony, not least in the Johannine writings. On the 
other hand, to say that Christ died in order that He may live is to neglect 
that close connexion between the Cross and the forgiveness of sins 
which the New Testament affirms. 

The third part of Dr Hicks’s book is entitled ‘ After the New Testa- 
ment’, and in it the question of the nature of the eucharistic sacrifice 
comes into the centre of the discussion. This is controlled negatively 
by the reaction against the identification of sacrifice with death, posi- 
tively by the description of the idea dominant in sacrifice as that ‘of 
oblation and communion combined’. Much is made of the union be- 
tween Christ and the members of His body, and with much of what 
he says there would be wide agreement. The individual note ‘ He gave 
Himself for me’ must be supplemented by ‘Christ loved the Church 
and gave Himself for it’. And whether or no we use the phrase 
‘mystical union’, there is a relation between Christ and redeemed man- 
kind which is the fruit of His work and belongs to a different order of 
truth from that of attempts at ethical resemblance. Yet I do not 
think that any part of the New Testament justifies such an expression 
of that unity as appears in the words ‘There can, indeed, be no ulti- 
mate distinction between His glorified life and the life of redeemed 
humanity’, since if the full logic of that sentence were given dogmatic 
form we should be confronted with a pantheistic identification of Christ 
and the Church. From that we are saved by remembering that the 
supreme glory of the life of Christ is that it is the life of the Redeemer— 
and that is a glory which redeemed humanity can never share. 

The Christ of the eucharist is the living Christ. All Christians would 
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agree with such an assertion ; yet a distinction needs to be made. The 
Christ who in the eucharistic feast is the Host and gives to His people 
the food which is the medicine of immortality is He who having died 
can die no more. But it is not adequate to say of the relation of the 
eucharist to the death of Christ that ‘the memory of the Cross is there : 
it is the Lamb “as it had been slain” ; but it isa memory’. The feed- 
ing upon the Body and Blood of Christ is something much more than 
a refreshing of man’s spiritual life through the memory of a past event. 
That is common ground over a far wider area of Christendom than is 
always recognized. But whereas Dr Hicks makes the distinction, ‘the 
Body and Blood of the Eucharist are the Body and Blood of the glorified, 
not the crucified Christ’, the tradition which, as I believe, follows the 
New Testament most faithfully interprets both presence and sacrifice in 
the eucharist as possessing a relation to the one sacrifice of the Cross 
quite different from any that the word memory allows. It is to the Body 
as broken and to the Blood as shed that the worshipper draws near ; it is 
of their sacrificial reality, a reality which belongs to them in virtue of the 
Cross, that the worshipper partakes. It is the Cross which imparts both 
tothe Lord’s heavenly oblation (whatever we may feel able to say about 
it) and to the eucharist their sacrificial character. It may be better to 
avoid Bishop Andrewes’s phrase ‘ usque ad cadaver’, but I would suggest 
that even if it expresses truth in an unfortunate way, what it expresses 
is truth. 

I would offer the criticisms which I have made as a tribute to the 
very great importance of this book, and to something more—to the 
striving for a synthesis of traditions and to the spirit of charity which 
are so nobly and continuously apparent. Contributions of real moment 
to systematic theology are not a common feature of Anglican scholar- 
ship: those who differ from, as well as those who agree with, the late 
Bishop of Gibraltar and present Bishop of Lincoln will unite in saluting 
The Fullness of Sacrifice as one of the books which undoubtedly belong 
to that order. J. K. Moztey. 


The Suffering of the Impassible God, by B. R. Brasnett. (S.P.C.K., 
1928.) 

The Infinity of God, by B. R. Brasnetr. (Longmans Green & Co., 
1933-) 


Up to modern times the tradition of the church favoured the doctrine 

of the impassibility of God, with hardly a dissentient voice. Dr J. K. 
Mozley has pointed out that no monograph was written on the subject 

_ between Gregory Thaumaturgus in the third century and Dr Marshall 
Randles in 1900. Of recent years, however, there has been a reaction 
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against the doctrine of impassibility, a reaction which has been led by 
those theologians who have seen in the Cross the manifestation in time 
of the age-long travail and passion of God. Mr Brasnett thinks that 
a synthesis of the ideas of passibility and impassibility is desirable and 
possible, and sets himself the task in the former of the two volumes 
before us. He begins where, I believe, such a study ought to begin for 
the Christian theologian, with the historic revelation of God in Christ. 
The volume contains valuable chapters on the Incarnation and the 
Holy Spirit. But the more philosophical aspects of the question are 
not overlooked and there are discussions of ‘God and Time’, ‘The 
Absolute’, and ‘The Happiness of Men and of God’. 

Mr Brasnett has no doubt that God is passible. He suffers because 
of His voluntary self-limitation in creation. Nevertheless, God never 
lays aside His impassibility, which is related to His will. Historical 
experience witnesses to this in that God always wills morally and con- 
sistently. ‘As at the heart of a flame there is said to be a tiny space 
cool and untroubled by the outward flame, so there is in God a divine 
calm, an apathy if we will, that no created thing can ever stir or shake.’ 

The author has no sympathy with those who hold that our Lord was 
passible in His human nature and impassible in His divine. Inasmuch 
as the eternal Son was the ego of Jesus Christ, ‘Christ was passible not 
only as man but as God. It was he who became incarnate who felt 
the pain that incarnation brought.’ Mr Brasnett ranges himself with 
those who believe in the reality of Time. ‘Time has always been real 
in the only way that anything can be real, that is by being real to God.’ 
He does not, however, commit himself to the idea of ‘ everlasting’ time. 
‘It is at least an interesting suggestion that a God, hitherto of his own 
free will, always in time, is working for the abolition of time for himself 
and his creation, though this must not be understood as suggesting that 
there is some recalcitrant force against which God has to struggle.’ 

Mr Brasnett has made a suggestive contribution to the discussion of 
the Christian doctrine of God. He has set two apparently incompatible 
ideas in due relation to each other. But I am doubtful whether he has 
achieved a synthesis. I question whether any responsible theologian 
would advocate the doctrine of the passibility of God without, explicitly 
or implicitly, making some such qualifications as Mr Brasnett has made. 

The author’s volume on Zhe Infinity of God is not a sequel to the 
former and is, as he himself says, in a few minor respects inconsistent 
with it. It suffers from the fact that the author has not given a clear 
and full definition of Infinity as applied to God, We are told that in 
addition to ‘self-subsistence’ it means ‘reaching limits and passing 
beyond them in a range that is far and free’. Mr Brasnett seems to 
feel that this definition is somewhat bare, for he says ‘it is characteristic 
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of deep fundamental ideas to be difficult of expression. Who, for 
example, could give brief and clear expression to his idea of self-hood 
or virtue or beauty or colour or equality ?’ 

This lack of definition is particularly felt in the treatment of the love 
of God. It is said that God does not love man ‘infinitely’. ‘If man 
were of infinite worth, he would be loved with an infinite love. But man 
is not of infinite worth. ... Man could not be of infinite worth because 
he possesses only derivative being.’ One cannot help feeling that there 
are in this passage assumptions not easily reconciled with the historic 
revelation in Jesus Christ. Apparently the author holds that God’s 
love is infinite only in the internal relations of his Godhead. In speak. 
ing of God’s power, however, he says ‘it is not the power to do all 
things without qualification, it is power to do all things that are con- 
sistent with infinite love’. But it is difficult to see the relevance of 
this sentence if the power is to be taken as relating to the world of men, 
and the infinite love only to the internal relations of the Godhead. 
Possibly, however, I have not properly understood the sense in which 
Mr Brasnett uses the term infinity. 

The book covers a wider field than the title would suggest. The 
author’s exposition of the idea of the Infinity of God leads him into 
many ramifications of Christian doctine, and the reader will find in him 
an able and thought-provoking guide. H. MaLpwyn Hucues. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England, from the begin- 
ning of the English Reformation to the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
by W. K. Jorpan, Ph.D., Harvard University. (George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1932.) 


Tuis is a long and detailed treatise concentrating its gaze upon a 
very short period of English history. It is perhaps a little surprising that 
the author did not extend his work to the end of the seventeenth 
century, so as to include the writings of Locke, and the beginnings of 
an open defence of free thought, but his interests obviously lie in the 
Tudor period, and he outlines clearly the status of the problem at its 
beginning, the policy of the dominant groups during the reign of 
Elizabeth as shewing the reasons for the Anglican attitude towards 
Nonconformity, the views of the minority groups during the same 
period (shewing that they themselves were highly intolerant), and finally 
the attitude of the laymen, especially Castellion and his followers, and 
the corresponding views of the Roman Church. 

It is pointed out that the wide extension of travel during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, coupled with the growing secularization 
of national politics, was a factor contributing to the developement of 
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legal toleration. The subject is obviously one of special interest for 
the new Englander of ‘ Mayflower’ lineage, but the story it tells 
raises doubts in the mind. 


The Atonement in Experience: a critical study, by Leon ARPEE. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1932.) 


Sucu a book as this may be regarded as attempting a task similar 
to that undertaken by the Swedish theologian Dr Aulén, namely the 
re-statement of a belief in the Atonement which shall be capable of 
being understood by the modern mind and yet not merely exemplarist. 
The writer believes that the dogma can only be stated in psychological 
terms, and he affirms that the death of Christ in the form of a divine 
voluntary martyrdom is essential both to the vindication of God’s 
righteousness and the display of His love. In chapter four the passi- 
bility of Deity is maintained and the old orthodox theology is held to 
have failed because it did not give proper place to the latter. The 
vicarious nature of the Atonement is held to be justified in experience. 
All writers on the Atonement, Mr Arpee thinks, are substitutionists, 
whether they like the name or not. 


The Golden Sequence, by EVELYN UNDERHILL. (Methuens, 1932.) 


THE title of the book is that given by custom to the Christian hymn 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, but its object is to set out the writer’s personal 
conclusions upon the principles which are involved in a theology of the 
Spirit. It is in four parts, the first seeking to define the nature and 
activity of Absolute Being, the second dealing with the main features 
of that activity in relation to Created Spirit, the third with purgation 
or the cleansing of the senses and the intellect, and the fourth with 
prayer as adoration, communion, and action. The author writes, as 
usual, felicitously, and the book is welcome as a contribution, if only a 
slight one, to an important study. A. C. Bouquet. 


A Manual of Buddhism for Advanced Students, by C. A. F. Ruys Davips, 
D.Litt., M.A. (Sheldon Press, 1932.) 


Mrs Ruys Davips in this, her most recent book, sets before the 
reader a most instructive and living account of the teaching we now 
call Buddhism, as its Founder meant it to be; and contrasts this with 
the distortions and misconceptions of which it has been the victim. 
It is no easy task to sift the glosses and interpolations which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, throughout the course of centuries have 
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accrued and blurred the original teaching. No one is more capable 
than Mrs Rhys Davids of reaching back to the great message which, as 
she clearly shews, it contained, and of giving a complete and well- 
documented exposition of Early Buddhism. While she has spent the 
greater part of her life and time on it, a pioneer such as Professor T. W. 
Rhys Davids worked at it only in his leisure hours; and others have 
investigated it merely as a by-product of their Sanskrit studies. Where 
she has something to tell that is new, and here she has much, it is both 
because of the time that she has given to Pali Buddhism as a study in 
itself, and because she has had access to books which were not before 
the earlier pioneers. The great body of material which forms the Pali 
Canon has only been published gradually ; and it is only latterly that 
the unflagging energies of the Pali Text Society have culminated in the 
production of all the Buddhist ‘books’. For these reasons she has 
been able to make a more intensive and a more comparative study than 
was possible for the pioneers. 

In this book the writer’s aim is ‘to draw out and redeem the Sakyan 
and his mandate from that morbid overgrowth (of monastic pessimism) 
and to show him teaching a More-in-life in will, in work, in joy, to win 
at length that ineffable goal which had already been held up to men in 
his own land of India’ (p. 56). Taking the last point of the passage 
first, we find that an understanding of ‘primitive Buddhism’ can only 
be reached by refusing to regard it any longer as an isolated pheno- 
menon. Instead it must be put into the historical setting where it 
belongs, and fitted into the picture as shown in the Upanishads, as being 
not very long after the first six or seven, and as approximately con- 
temporary with Svet4svatara and Maitri. It will then be seen (points 
one and two) that primitive Buddhism was an effort to expand Zat vam 
asi (thou art That, with the emphasis on the ‘vam) of the Upanishads, 
into Zat tvam bhavasi (thou becomest That). In this way the /vam, 
the Self or man, was ‘to be sought’. Man was not to be regarded as 
being that Self Who was the Highest, but as potentially capable of 
becoming as It. Doubtless Indian thought and expression were hampered 
by lack of appropriate words for potential and for will, and much in 
Sakya, as Mrs Rhys Davids contends, was a matter of willing. Had the 
translators of the Upanishads maintained a rigid distinction between 
the roots 44% (to become) and as (to be), the full force of dhavati as 
used in the Pali texts would have been more evident by now. As it is, 
Mrs Rhys Davids has necessarily to press for due recognition of bhi; 
to shew why the translators of the Upanishads, with one ‘ quasi-excep- 
tion’ (Dr. R. E. Hume) thought it proper to translate ‘ to become’ by ‘to 
be’; and to adduce several passages to support her. Most striking of 
these perhaps is Deussen’s rendering of: Audyam tada puruso bhavati 
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(‘where thereafter does the man become?’) as Wo bleibt dann der 
Mensch? Indeed it cannot be denied that the idea of becoming was 
present in the Upanishads, as many passages show. But it is practically 
only when we come upon the frequent phrase ‘the mortal becoming 
the immortal’ that ‘here at least our translators can do no other than 
render the 44#-form by “‘ become”’. 

The bridging of the gap between the Highest, the Perfect, and man 
the imperfect was ‘a task as well as a fact’. ‘How man was to make 
the potential actual was variously taught, but the one way its exponents 
have stressed is that man should “know” God.’ Mrs Rhys Davids 
suggests that ‘if we supplement this “knowing” with the insistence 
on “ becoming” which is also there, we shall divine how teachers were 
feeling after the importance of /ving an idea, as being not less than that 
of having the idea’. 

This becoming (hava, Shavya), this living the idea, was the centre 
note of early Buddhism and was symbolized by the Way. Interwoven 
thus, they together suffered a decline. The Way, magga (in the singu- 
lar) of Gotama’s First Discourse, would have read even now, Mrs Rhys 
Davids maintains, dhava-magga (the Way of or for becoming, or growing, 
since bhavati, bhavand are nearly always explained in the Commentaries 
by vaddhati, vaddhanda), had it not been for monkish gloss. For monk- 
dom could not tolerate the idea of growth, of going on to future exis- 
tences, or more accurately, becomings ; and hence did all that it could 
to bring becoming into disrepute, making it stand for the round of lives, 
ill and miserable, which the wise man should cause to stop. Hence 
bhava had to be dropped as an antecedent to magga, and this was 
changed from the Way of Becoming into the far less powerful concept, 
the Eightfold Way. This then, although in no way disparaged by 
Mrs Rhys Davids, is suggested as being not of the original Sakya. 
Further the writer holds that originally the Way was not in this world 
only, but in many lives, in many worlds. Here again we see that the 
source of the abuse of dhava- was its use, and apparently it served in 
the current idiom, to mean ‘lives’ and ‘worlds’. oka, world, was 
almost always used in the singular: it is found in the plural in the 
Majjhima-nikaya once only, I think, and in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary. But ‘worlds’ had to be expressed constantly in the Pitakas 
by sa-; had ‘worlds’ been usual this device would not have been 
needed ; and dhava, connoting something to be avoided would not 
have been so easily substituted. 

There is an interesting chapter on the inhabitants of these other 
worlds. They are the devas of frequent occurrence in Pali literature. 
In them Mrs Rhys Davids sees not ‘gods’, but fellow-men who had 
gone before. Further, she considers that these other worlds are a new 
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contribution made by original Buddhism to Indian speculative thought ; 
they are not found in her list of things ‘that we do find’ (p. 178) in the 
literature of the Upanishads. She also suggests that in primitive 
Buddhism shana was a disposal of the man to develope (make become) 
psychic gifts giving access, by speech, to devas. In a discussion on 
thana she brings forward several canonical passages to support her view. 
And her evidence seems to me to be overwhelming. 

Mrs Rhys Davids puts another conception of Buddhism into a new 
light, by considering the Law of Causation from a historical point of 
view. As with jhdna, so we find that ‘this great dual interest of the 
day’ was making itself felt ‘not only in the Upanishads’ and ‘ will have 
been profoundly stimulating’. In the Upanishads there is in fact only 
vague exploration of the microcosmic world, xo? causally considered. 
The word ‘cause’ is all but absent from the Upanishads, the opening 
to Svetasvatara indicating in them a striking new note. Causation was 
but an idea in the air then, and concerned only the microcosm of the 
mind, then newly distinguished (primitive Sankhya) from the man or 
self. But this new interest in the mind has resulted unfortunately for 
the historian, and, one may believe, for the Buddhist world. Not only 
did the new interest paid to the mind and its workings blot out the 
man, all but oust him from Buddhism as it came to be, but ‘so thickly 
are the cause-and-mind analyses smeared upon the old sayings, that it 
is not easy, in the Suttas, to find any of the direct man-to-man speech 
left. Mind for example must be adduced under four heads; sense 
under five or six, and becoming, where it is not put up and stoned, is 
smothered in a list of causes and effects. I cannot hear either the 
Founder or his men speaking like that. Can you?’ 

The author pays due attention, and no other writer has, to the impor- 
tant topic of the four Brahmaviharas, God-Moods or Divine States or 
Abidings, but states that she goes into this subject in greater detail in 
her previous work, Sakya. Amity, metfd, was an idea in the air, an 
outcome of the brahman teaching of man as the shrine of the most 
holy and precious Thing. The fellow-man was so no less. Jetta with 
pity, joy, and poise was a specific developement of a new tenderness, 
taught by a (now unknown) brahman, whose teaching was annexed by 
primitive Buddhism at some point of time, but of at its start. Mrs Rhys 
Davids calls the Brahmaviharas ‘efforts in televolition’. Any man 
may try to get into contact with another by willing to infect or suffuse 
that other with amity or good will, if he be full of it himself. Likewise 
he may infuse pity into the callous, happiness into the man who has 
not yet found the inner joy, and ‘balance into the man flustered and 
distraught’. Primitive Buddhism would have looked upon this teaching 
as ‘essentially one of man as in process of “becoming” seeking to 
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foster ‘“‘ becoming” in another’. But this teaching became weakened, 
Mind was substituted for man, and the binding ‘ moral claim on each 
man and woman of the fellow-man’ lost some of its force. 

Two other misconceptions are cleared up in this absorbing and con- 
vincing work. In the first place Mrs Rhys Davids suggests that the 
last tour prior to Gotama’s death was undertaken only in company with 
the faithful Ananda. In spite of the glosses and the interpolations 
with which the shocked editors have tried to cover up this fact, 
Mrs Rhys Davids makes it perfectly evident that the great band of 
monks and disciples whom the editors thought -ought to have accom- 
panied the Man of the Way and his aged companion, were in reality 
non-existent. The record of the last tour as given in the Tibetan 
Dulva (scriptures) is clearly of the two old men alone. It thus affords 
a remarkable corroboration of the suggestion put forward by Mrs Rhys 
Davids, and should be taken into consideration in attempts to recon- 
struct these events, which hitherto have not been controversial. In 
the second place, Mrs Rhys Davids finds that Asoka sent no trans- 
Indian ‘ missions’, only (political) envoys. His faith in the Buddha’s 
teaching was complete. He ardently wanted it to be maintained in his 
kingdom, ‘and the promotion of friendly relations between border 
provinces and capital, between foreign neighbours and the Indian 
empire was vital to that dhamme’ (teaching). The author in concluding 
her work suggests, and it has never before been stated, that the Far 
East was first reached by ‘primitive’ Buddhists, expelled after the 
Council of Patna, and travelling as ‘living books’. These men, ‘having 
reformed themselves into “ Reformed Churches” were carrying out the 
Founder’s ideal of exercising ‘ compassion for devas and men” beyond 
their own borders’. 

In reading this book the conviction is borne upon one that, as the 
outcome of intimate and wide knowledge of the Pali works, it stands as 
not only a revealing exposition of Buddhism, but as a vindication of it. 
I sincerely hope that it may explode the triple fiction that has been 
fathered on to Buddhism, the fiction of impermanence, no-soul, and ill, 
the insidious and wilful distortion that has caused too many writers and 
students to see in Buddhism nothing but this triad. Mrs Rhys Davids 
has shown that these are monkish conceptions, reflecting merely the 
mentality of those who were world-weary, whose highest aim was 
a shrinkage of life to this one life, with thereafter cessation ; whereas 
what Gotama taught was a striving after the More so as to progress 
towards the Most. Great world-teacher that he was, he knew that 
a teaching directed, as his was, towards every man, not merely the monk, 
must be based upon the possibility of increase, and not on the hope of 
decline. Mrs Rhys Davids’s realization of this is the key which has 
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unlocked to her Buddhism as a whole, so that she sees it as a structure 
built around Becoming. 


The Buddha and the Christ, by Burnetr HILLMAN STREETER, 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1932.) 


In Canon Streeter’s Bampton Lectures for 1932, now presented in 
book-form under the title ‘The Buddha and the Christ’, we have a 
valuable contribution to religious literature. His expositions of the 
Christian faith are already well known. In this work, an outcome of 
his recent visit to Japan, he lays before us some views of Buddhism 
which, he suggests, may be compared with corresponding tenets of 
Christianity, or contrasted with them. As an essay in the comparative 
study of religions, this book should find a place on the shelves of every 
student of this vast subject. Arguments exist for and against the utility 
and the reasonableness of comparing one religion with another. Professor 
Streeter’s starting-point and his presentation of his conclusions on some 
aspects selected from these two of the three great world-religions should 
give pause to those who question the usefulness of such a study. In 
reading his book, as lucid and as charmingly written as are his other 
works, the reader will be impressed by the similarities which he claims 
are to be found in Mahayana Buddhism and in Christianity, or he may 
be more impressed by the differences. If he does not agree with all 
the author’s findings, or doubts the validity of some of them, he will 
nevertheless be stimulated by the refreshing character of the book to 
seek for further knowledge. One of the pleasantest and deepest qualities 
of this book is its total absence of hostility towards Buddhism. It cannot 
however be called an unbiased study, since the channels of the writer's 
sympathies are abundantly clear throughout. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this and in spite of the fact that Professor Streeter is naturally more at 
home when writing of Christianity than when writing of Buddhism, he 
has gained enough insight into later Buddhism during his brief visit to 
Japan to enable him to put the comparative study of these religions 
into a new light. 

Professor Streeter starts from a fresh point of view, based on present- 
day knowledge. He asks a definite question, to which he maintains 
that the aspects of these religions which he has selected for the purpose, 
yield the answer. He begins by saying that modern science deals only 
with abstractions which can be put into mathematical formulae. Some 
things in biology and psychology resist this: life and consciousness 
cannot be measured. Therefore since measurement is the point of 
contact between this ‘highly abstract scheme of thought’ and the 
‘concrete world revealed by the five senses’ it follows that we know 
scientific knowledge to*be limited. The value of philosophic reflexion 
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here enters, and makes us aware of the limited character of such know- 
ledge. But philosophy, he thinks, has been unwise to ignore religion 
completely. For unless the historical and psychological aspects of 
religion are taken into account—and by religion he states that he does 
not mean exclusively the Christian religion—much that is a source of 
enrichment to human experience is omitted. He believes, therefore, 
that there is some knowledge which does not come within the scope of 
scientific method ; and that there remains a portion of the knowledge 
of Reality only apprehensible by religious intuition. The remainder of 
the book is in effect an attempt to demonstrate that a study of the 
religions of the Buddha and the Christ provide an answer to the 
question ‘Is religion an avenue to the knowledge of Reality?’ or, 
what is more important, to a knowledge of the values to be set on the 
facts and discoveries of science ? 

Professor Streeter takes as examples of facts or beliefs, not measurable 
by science, but knowable by religious intuition, a few outstanding con- 
cepts, and compares and contrasts them as they appear to him in these 
two religious systems. The topics thus handled are: Compassion ; Love 
toward God (with an examination of the divergent conceptions of the 
Buddhist and the Christian with regard to the nature of the Ultimate 
and the Divine respectively); the fact of pain ; action and ideal; and 
immortality. 

Now the study of Buddhism in the West is comparatively young, not 
even the whole body of sacred literature having been available ; while the 
study of Christianity is as old as Christianity itself. It is perhaps there- 
fore inevitable that some lack of knowledge is evident in the portions 
of this book which deal with Buddhism. Latter-day developements, 
such as the contemporary Buddhism of China and Japan, cannot be 
computed correctly if their sources and historical background have not 
been taken sufficiently into account. And I venture to think that there 
is enough material accessible to the general public to make this possible. 

In his chapter on ‘ Evolving Buddhism’ Professor Streeter has much 
of interest to impart on the notion of Compassion as found in Maha- 
yanist (or later) Buddhism. We here find Amida (the Buddha of 
Boundless Light) as the lord of the Western Paradise ; and the one 
sufficient means to this paradise is the faith in his grace. Professor 
Streeter tells us that d/a&/i, faith or ‘loving devotion’, is an Indian 
concept of considerable antiquity, although, and it should be made 
clear, it is not of the original Buddhism and barely emerges in the 
Pali Canon. Later he enters on the well-known description of Amida 
as the giver of immortality to all those who enter his Western Paradise. 
Amida does not however admit women: they cannot win nirvana. 
A long step, this, from the original Buddhism in which women were 
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said to be as capable as men of gaining nirvana. The worship of Amida 
reached China about the same time as the Mahdyanist doctrine of the 
Bodhisattvas, those compassionate beings who chose to return to earth 
in order to help and to save erring mankind. He is also the Buddha 
of Boundless Compassion, although in this form he is, in China at any 
rate, usually called AvalikoteSvara. This may not be so in Japan: the 
professor does not refer to this name. I am not sure whether he means 
that since compassion was ascribed to Amida, whose worship, as has 
been seen, entered Buddhism later, it was itself a new element in 
Buddhism, comparable to the developement of Mariolatry in Chris- 
tianity. This is not the case. Gotama himself in the early works is 
sometimes referred to as the compassionate one, he who ‘for every 
creature does compassion feel’. And to his very first disciples he is 
recorded to have said, ‘Go and hand on my teaching out of compassion 
for the world ’—a phrase which became stereotyped into a formula and 
repeated time and again. 

Professor Streeter has been much impressed by the prevalence in 
Japan and China of the doctrine of maya, a cosmic principle of ignorance, 
usually translated as illusion. The notion that all phenomenality in- 
cluding the self is illusory, slightly hinted at in a few passages in the 
Upanishads, quarrelled over for centuries, finally became in the ninth 
century A.D. the foundation of Sankara’s philosophy. It has therefore 
had a long history, to which, however, since the word does not appear 
in its philosophical sense in the earliest Buddhist writings, primitive 
Buddhism contributed nothing. Professor Streeter is apparently not 
altogether aware that the subject to which he has introduced us with 
the doctrine of maya was a matter of controversy, nor does he state 
with sufficient clarity Gotama’s attitude towards the nature of the self. 
This may perhaps best be summed up in the phrase, attributed to Gotama, 
‘Man is not mind, man is not body’, that is, he is not merely mind 
and body in fra&rti, in nature, but is something else over and above 
these instruments. Had the Professor been more familiar with Gotama’s 
attitude, he could not have implied (p. 69) that the Buddha taught 
that ‘ his individual self belongs, like other phenomenal objects, to the 
realm of maya’. And when he comes to deal with Zen Buddhism, of 
which he gives a short account, he sees tenets in that sect which he 
apparently thinks are peculiar to it, and not of the very essence of 
Buddhism throughout its history. The ‘flash of illumination’, ‘the 
same experience as the Great Enlightenment which came to Sakyamuni 
under the Bo-tree . . . is an experience which is essentially incom- 
municable’. But why should the ‘realization that the secret of the 
universe is within the self’, why should the ‘seeing into one’s own 
nature’ be regarded as the special distinction of Zen? The search for 
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Self, and the realization of the World-self consequent upon the realiza- 
tion of the individual self is introduced into very early Buddhism: 
‘Which is better’, the Founder is reported to have said, ‘ that you go 
.n search of (this) woman, or that you seek Self?’ or the self, or your- 
self—(no definite article or personal pronoun was used with a/¢d, self). 

The whole question is, did not Gotama teach that by a long training, 
including self-control (which as Professor Streeter rightly says is an 
important factor in Buddhist Ethics) a man might become as that Self 
Who potentially he is already? Professor Streeter seems so ready to 
subscribe to this view (p. 84) that one is tempted to think that he is 
prevented from following it to its logical conclusion by seeing that Self 
as Bradley’s Absolute. The Absolute, unchanging, impersonal, above 
good and evil, is a purely Western conception, entirely different in 
character from That All, That Brahman, That Real, which is the 
Upanishadic conception of that Self Who is the ground of the universe. 
This was one of the main streams of philosophic thought under whose 
influence Gotama lived. This confusion must be held responsible for 
the professor’s extraordinary view of ‘ the puerility of the religion of his 
(Gotama’s) age’. Had he seen ‘the discipline of the will’ as a means 
to develope the self more in accordance with the Highest, instead of as 
a means to win escape from re-birth (p. 60), he would have come nearer 
to the original Sakya, now called Buddhism. But he is prevented from 
doing this by his Western conception of the Absolute, and by his 
misconception of the illusory nature of the self of man, as either a pre- 
Buddhist or original Buddhist concept (p. 283). 

It is moreover because Professor Streeter believes the Upanishadic 
Reality to be the same as Bradley’s Absolute that he sees Buddhism as 
a negative religion, as an escape from IIl, here called Pain. He says 
that the Four Noble Truths about III are the starting-point of Buddhism, 
and that Gotama dealt with the existence of Ill by the unexpectedly 
practical expedient of escaping from it, making this his central theme. 
Thus Buddhism is made to become a religion of escape merely, of 
a shrinking from life; and the great positive teaching of the Way is 
entirely overlooked. The holding to Ill.as the central theme of 
Buddhism enables Professor Streeter to say (in his chapter on Pain) 
that in Mahayana Buddhism the place of the Four Noble Truths is 
taken by the Five Precepts—thou shalt not kill, &c. These, ‘if formu- 
lated by him (Gotama) look as if intended for guidance of disciples 
who were still living “in the world”’. If they are thus dominant in 
Mahayana Buddhism, it is not because they bear the stamp of original 
authority for importance upon them ; nor have they ousted the Four 
Noble Truths. For Pain, or III, is not fundamental in Buddhism as it 
is, as Professor Streeter demonstrates at some length, in Christianity. 
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In Buddhism suffering is not considered to be as such an ennobling 
experience, whether the reasons for it be understood or not. It is 
ennobling for the Christian because of his faith that it is shared by 
God ; and because love toward God is an essential of Christianity no 
person would wish to bring pain to God. Now had Professor Streeter 
not been so greatly influenced by Bradley’s Absolute, and had he 
realized that the truths of Ill were not fundamental in Buddhism, he 
would have seen that the overwhelming desire of the worthy man, of 
the arahan, or Buddhist saint, was not the desire to escape from evil or 
to be annihilated in the Absolute, but to develope towards perfection, 
and to seek until he finds in himself that perfection and reality which 
are the Perfection and Reality of That All Who is the ground of the 
Universe. He then knows himself to be deathless as the Self of the 
universe is deathless. And for this growth there is the Way, the Way 
by following which a man or woman can slough from the personality 
all gross and harmful elements until there is left only that which is 
Reality. 

In his chapter on Immortality Professor Streeter gives a lucid exposi- 
tion of the arguments for and against the Doctrine of Karma. As 
however each re-birth gives the opportunity of approaching nearer the 
Ideal, his conclusion that the idea of it is regarded by Buddhists ‘ with 
despair’ is not altogether convincing. 

In conclusion, two points of minor importance should be mentioned. 
In the first place it is not true to say that Gotama was a prince. But in 
so calling him, and more than once, Professor Streeter has probably 
been led astray by nineteenth-century writers on Buddhism, who fre- 
quently translated 7aj@ as king, thus calling Gotama the son of a king, 
a prince. Among present-day writers, Mr. E. J. Thomas in his book 
The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, has a note on the early 
Geography of Buddhism. From this we see that there were well-defined 
kingdoms in Northern India at the time when Gotama is thought to 
have been born, and that no kingdom of the Sakyans was among them. 
The Sakyans were one noble warrior tribe among many, and owned 
land. Gotama, as the professor states, was born into this tribe, and his 
father was its chief, not its king, certainly not its ‘reigning monarch ’. 
In the second place it does not show a complete understanding of 
Indian philosophical or religious speculation to say that ‘in India there 
has always been a polytheism as luxuriant as the Indian jungle’ (p. 42). 
Certainly the Vedic Age was polytheistic to the extent that several gods 
are addressed in the hymns, although even so they frequently share the 
same attributes. And a casual observer might also think that the 
apparent multitude of gods and godlings in present-day India was also 
an expression of polytheism. But this apparent polytheism denotes 
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nothing more than the worship under many aspects of that one Self of 
the Universe, which the whole monotheistic tendency of the Upanishads 
has established for India. 

I have dwelt thus much on sources because I have a profound con- 
viction that the understanding of Buddhism in whatever age and under 
whatever skies depends not only upon an understanding of the origins, 
but of the background of the origins, and of the religious growth that 
was contemporary with the origins. I therefore think that Professor 
Streeter’s interpretations of Mahayana Buddhism and his descriptions 
of it as practised in‘ present-day Japan, although they contain much of 
interest, would have gained in value had they either been based upon 
a sound knowledge of the sources, or had they not been put into 
quasi-historical settings, but presented merely as descriptions. 


I. B. HORNER. 


The History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, by Professor A. VILLIEN. 
English translation by H. W. Edwards. (Burns Oates, London.) 


Les Sacrements: Histoire et Liturgie, of which this book is a transla- 
tion, is one of a number of works, which in France of recent days have 
marked a revival of interest in liturgical studies. Many of the chapters 
have already appeared in the Revue du clergé frangais. Prof. Villien 
has therefore written rather for the amateur than for the professional 
student, and his purpose, according to the preface, is to arouse such 
interest in his subject as will lead his readers to detailed study. In this 
he will surely succeed. 

In spite of its title, the book is not a history of the sacraments them- 
selves. It is a history of the Uturgica sacramentorum. It sets out the 
antiquity and developement of formulae, ceremonies, and usages, mainly 
as these are found in the West, although the East is not ignored ; and 
it conveys a clear idea of the additions, changes, interchanges, and 
borrowings which have characterized the growth of the rites, as this can 
be traced in Ordines, Pontificals, Rituals, and the like. Of such books 
Prof. Villien displays a considerable knowledge, so that the reader is 
fortunate in being provided with exact references to sources. 

There is one striking and unaccountable error. On p. 68 Prof. 
Villien states that there is no mention of anointing with oil or chrism 
at Confirmation until the fourth century, and cites Pacian, bishop of 
Barcelona from ¢. 360 to 390, as the earliest witness to it. On p. 70 he 
gives an account of such an anointing, as directed in the Afostolic Tra- 
dition of Hippolytus ‘martyred 235’. His reference to Tertullian in 
the same chapter also ignores Tertullian’s description of anointing. 

Apart from this error, no serious fault can be found with the book. 
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It is full of learning, and as a guide to the rites of the Ritual and 
fontificale Romanum it is admirable. 


Ordination Anointings in the Western Church before a.D. 1000, by 
GERALD ELLarbD, S.J., A.M., Ph.D. (The Medieval Academy of 
America.) 


THis monograph is a thesis submitted some three years ago by the 
Professor of Liturgy at St Louis University School of Divinity to the 
Ludwig-Maximilian University at Munich for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Partly for this reason, no doubt, and partly perhaps as 
a protest against the haphazard methods of certain writers on liturgical 
subjects, the author is at pains to call attention to the method which he 
has employed in this essay. The fundamental necessity of the method 
is a knowledge of the MSS. The liturgiologist must be a palaeographer, 
and must know all that can be known of the provenance, history, and 
historical background of the MSS, so that he may read them with accu- 
racy and understanding. 

Despite this unimpeachable, if obvious, beginning, there appears an 
error of almost inconceivable carelessness as early as p. 21. Discussing 
the form for the anointing of the priest’s hands in the Missa/e Fran- 
corum, viz. Unguantur manus istae de oleo sanctificato et crismate sanctifi- 
cationis, etc., Prof. Ellard takes the words facientes imaginem crucis 
salvatoris nostri, etc.,as the corrupt incorporation of a former rubric into 
the text of the prayer, and gives it as his view that in its original state 
the form was a prayer for the anointing of the dying. In support of 
this he cites a form in similar terms for the anointing of the dying, 
followed by the rubric Zangis nares eius aures et pectus, occurring in the 
Bobbio Missal, fol. 117". To the present reviewer Prof. Ellard’s view did 
not seem convincing. Excepting the fact that the form in the A/issa/e 
Francorum recalls two forms in the Stowe Missal Order of Baptism, 
one for the anointing of the newly-baptized person and the other for the 
signing of his right hand, the reviewer could remember no such form for 
the anointing of the dying in the Bobbio Missal. On reference to the 
Henry Bradshaw Society’s facsimile of that document, he found his 
surmise correct. There is no prayer for the anointing of the dying in 
the Bobbio Missal, as stated by Prof. Ellard. The form on fol. 117° 
occurs in the Order of Baptism ; had Prof. Ellard taken the trouble to 
turn back to fol. 114", he would have discovered this for himself, as the 
rite is there introduced by the heading JVCJPIT ORDO BAPTISMI. 
The most plausible supposition is that a hasty glance at fol. 117", un- 
supported by knowledge of the Bobbio MS, led Prof. Ellard to interpret 
the rubric Zangis nares, etc., in terms to which he has become accustomed 
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by use of the Ordo Extremae Unctionis in the Ritual, and that in con- 
sequence he misinterpreted the preceding prayer. An error of this 
description not unnaturally weakens confidence in Prof. Ellard’s treat- 
ment of his material ; and as many of the MSS to which he refers are 
not easily available, and as his points are thus far not easily verifiable, 
the cautious reader must inevitably treat the essay with reserve. 

In other respects the book is disappointing. Prof. Ellard expresses 
the hope that his study will throw light on the developement of ‘the 
religious psychology of the West’, but he touches too lightly on this 
aspect of his subject He says, for instance, little or nothing on the 
significance of ordination anointing in its earliest context, viz. the trans- 
formation, in the Gallican churches, of the old Roman idea of ‘ presby- 
terate’ into one of ‘priesthood’. Also, although he insists that 
liturgical phenomena should always be related to the general historical 
background, he suggests no connexion between the situation of sixth- to 
seventh-century Gaul and the appearance of the ordination anointing of 
priests there. For it is the priest, not the bishop, who is the first to be 
anointed at ordination. To any one acquainted only with Roman litur- 
gical history this will seem to be a reversal of the normal order, and, as 
Prof. Ellard points out, it was not understood by Morin. The fact be- 
comes intelligible, however, in the light of contemporary social and 
political conditions which, in their reaction upon the Church, raised the 
Gallican priest to position and importance of a kind not enjoyed by the 
Roman or Italian presbyter. 

Much labour has been expended on this book. Over a hundred 
MSS are cited, and the majority of them has been personally examined 
by Prof. Ellard. It is a matter of regret therefore that, in addition to 
what has already been noted, a number of misprints and slips leave 
a general impression of carelessness. 


Notes on the Catholic Liturgies, by ARCHDALE A. Kinc. (Longmans, 
London.) 


Mr Kinc sets out to give an account of the Latin, and of the Uniate 
Byzantine and Armenian Rites. The use of the word ‘Notes’ in the 
title is perhaps deliberately intended to indicate a treatment not exact- 
ingly ‘wissenschaftlich’; and as Mr King’s bibliographies often omit 
mention of important works on the subjects with which he deals, so are 
his pages devoid of references and notes. His chapter on the Rite of 
Braga will arouse some interest as being the only account in English, 
but it is unsatisfying in its paucity of information on such matters as the 
character of the liturgical forms of the Braga Missal, and their sources 
and connexions. The same criticism applies to other chapters. On 
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the other hand, the book is more detailed in description of ceremonies 
and liturgical apparatus. Indeed, it is not unfair to say that Mr King 
writes from a ‘sacristy’ point of view. Although a clergyman of the 
Church of England, he exhibits a marked ultramontane tendency 
which at times betrays him into irrelevances, and even into statements 
of which the meaning would appear to be mystical, e.g. ‘it is histori- 
cally certain, as well as being theologically true, that St Peter, in re- 
sponse to the wishes of his Divine Master, governed the Church of 
Rome as chief shepherd and ruler of the faithful’ (p. 1). Mr King’s 
ultramontane tendency may doubtless be taken to account for quota- 
tions from such Greek writings as Justin Martyr’s Second Apology and 
Apostolic Constitutions being made in a Latin translation. 
E. C. Ratc.irr. 


Antiphonarium Mosarabicum de la Catedral de Leén, editado por los 
PP. Benedictinos de Silos, bajo los auspicios del Excmo. e Ilmo. 
Sr. Obispo de Leén, Dr D. José Alvarez Miranda. Leédn, 1928. 


StupEnts of the Mozarabic Liturgy have for a long time awaited the 
publication of the famous Leén Antiphoner—sometimes known as the 
Antiphoner of Wamba. Dom Férotin proposed to undertake it in 1897, 


but the Cathedral Chapter refused to allow it, and his account of the 
MS (Zid. Sacr., 913 ff.) is admittedly meagre. Fortunately, Dom Féro- 
tin’s fears as to the fate of the precious codex have not been realized ; 
it has fallen into neither secular nor incompetent hands, and the 
Benedictines of Silos have given us an edition which, though it falls 
indeed very far short of Férotin’s standard, is nevertheless sufficient for 
all but the most meticulous purposes of liturgical study. One may 
suspect that the major share of the work and the credit belongs to 
Dom German Prado, who in 1926 gave us a foretaste of the riches of the 
Antiphoner in his Zextos inéditos de la liturgia mozérabe, and in 1928, 
in his Historia del rito mozdrabe y toledano, spoke of the edition as in 
preparation. The strange thing is that the edition itself, although it 
appeared in that same year, has apparently attracted very little attention. 
Even Dom Cabrol, in his Books of the Latin Liturgy, just published in 
translation, speaks of the Antiphoner—which he wrongly describes as 
containing only the psalmody of the Mass—as still unpublished ; and 
J. W. Tyrer, in his Historical Sutvey of Holy Week (Oxford, 1932), 
makes no mention of it. It seems worth while, even at this late date, 
to draw the attention of liturgical students to this eminently important 
text. 

The edition is excellently printed on good paper, with ample margins. 
Six pages are well reproduced in photographic facsimile. The text 
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itself is prefaced by an Introduction (pp. i-xxiii) from the pen of the 
Abbot of Silos, Dom Luciano Serrano, who is himself a palaeographer 
of some distinction. Then follow (pp. xxvi-lxiii) the Prolegomena 
antiphonarii, some of which are certainly later in date than the body 
of the codex: e.g. an Officitum de Letania,a Sacrificium for the feast 
of S. James on July 25, and a long series of chronological computa for 
determining the date of Easter, &c. On the other hand, the two pro- 
logues transcribed by Dom Férotin (Zid. Sacr., 917 ff.), the Admonitiones 
festivitatum (cf. Liber ordinum, 519 ff.), and the Kalendar, probably 
belong to the original compilation—although the last contains a number 
of entries in a later hand. This Kalendar, indeed, is of particular 
interest, since it enables us to supplement and correct the version pub- 
lished in the Liber ordinum (p. 451 ff. ; Codex D). 

The date of the Antiphoner itself—the text of which, without notes 
or apparatus criticus, fills the remainder of the volume—is usually given 
as 1069, and that of the original text of which it is a copy as 672. Both 
dates rest upon the evidence of a chronological table in the prolegomena 
mentioned above: (/fo/. 25) ‘ab incarnatione Domini... usque ad 
presentem primum gloriosissimum Wambanis principis annum, .. . qui 
est era DCCX’ (i.e. A.D. 672), to which the scribe has added (/o/. 26) : 
‘Quando autem hoc scriptum est sic fuerunt anni Incarnationis Domini 
MLXVII (/ege MLXIX ?) inera MCVII’. (The Spanish era is 38 years 
in advance of our reckoning.) But Abbot Serrano holds it for certain 
that foll. 20-27 form no part of the Antiphoner, and he makes out a 
strong case for a much earlier date. It was written for Abbot Ikila, 
whose name appears not only in the dedicatory epigram (Zzd. Sacr., 916 
—where Férotin made the blunder of taking the words ‘tot munde’ as 
the abbot’s name), but also (‘IkiLan1 LisruM’) on the elaborately 
illuminated page (/o/. 6) which precedes the Kalendar. Dom Serrano 
is able to show that Ikila was abbot of a monastery near Leén between 
917 and 949. Secondly, he points out that the miniatures with which 
the text is adorned resemble very closely in style those of the famous 
bible of Ledn, written in 960, and not at all those of the following 
century. Thirdly, he notices that the Antiphoner contains no office for 
S. Pelagius, the Cordovan martyr whose relics were brought to Leén 
about 966, or for S. Isidor of Seville, whose relics came thither in 1063. 
(The fact that Pelagius, but not Isidor, has been interpolated in the 
Kalendar may indicate that the additions there were made between 
those two dates.) No less noteworthy is the absence of the proper 
for the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, which is regularly found in 
the office-books of the eleventh century—and in some earlier ones, 
notably the Lider Sacramentorum of the ninth century; here the 
Antiphoner agrees with the Liber Comicus (1067) and the Verona 
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Orationale. A fourth indication of an early date, as Dom Serrano 
points out, is that the psalmody De guotidiano dominicale (pp. 223 ff.) 
is grouped together in one long section and not, as in the Toledan 
Cod. 35 4 (Zid. sacr., 707 ff.) and the Silos Psalter published by 
Gilson, divided up into sections for a numbered series of Sundays— 
although all three MSS have much material in common. 

As for the original source from which the Antiphoner derives, it may 
be confidently assigned to Toledo, and to a date not later than 700, 
and probably earlier. The latest certainly original entry in the Kalendar 
is that of May 30: Obitum domni Eugenii episcopi—i.e. Eugenius I1 of 
Toledo, who died in 636. The Oditum of Fructuosus of Braga (675), 
on Apr. 16, is perhaps an interpolation ; as is also (in Dom Serrano’s 
opinion) that of the Sacratio S. Leocadiae on Oct. 29, although it seems 
unlikely that a service-book belonging to that church, as our source-text 
pretty certainly did (see Ant. ad sepulcrum at the end of S. Leocadia’s 
Mass, p. 20), should fail to commemorate its consecration in 618. 
Dom Serrano draws a further argument from the hymns used in the 
Antiphoner, none of which, he says, are of later date than the seventh 
century. This is a point which requires more detailed treatment. 

It is naturally the relation of the Leén Antiphoner to the other extant 
texts of the Mozarabic Rite which will principally engage the interest of 
liturgical students. With some, such as Codd. tol. 35. 4, 6, and 7, and 
Codd. sil. 5 and 6, there is a virtually complete identity ; with others, 
such as Cod. tol. 35.5 and the modern Missal and Breviary, there is 
almost no continuous parallelism—although it may be noted that the 
two types of text are less divergent during Lent. There is here a 
possibly fruitful field for close collation. The Antiphoner undoubtedly 
represents the Ordo Cathedralis of Toledo. It provides the psalmody 
for the office (Vespers and Matins) of about 150 days and occasions, 
and the psalmody of 123 masses—apart from various ‘commons’, 
‘ quotidians’, and the special rites of Holy Week. The minor offices 
of Terce, Sext, and None are given for all the ferias of Lent—except 
when they are replaced by other rites in Holy Week; for the vigils 
(though not so called) of Christmas, Ascension, and Pentecost ; for 
Initium anni; and for the ‘ Apostolic’ Litanies after Ascension, and the 
‘ Canonical’ Litanies after Pentecost. At the end is a group of Respon- 
soria Dominicales ad Nocturnos et Matutinum sive in hora diet, which 
seems to indicate that the night-office was observed on Sundays at least. 
There is no mention of Compline or of the other offices belonging to 
the monastic Ordo peculiaris. 

The structure of the office and of its component parts in the 
Mozarabic ‘secular’ rite is a matter for detailed study, for which the 
Antiphoner provides a wealth of material hitherto not known. It does 
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not, of course, give any office in full, but only those parts which belonged 
to the cantors. Without going into detail, we may summarize this 
material thus : 


Ap VESPERUM. 
Vespertinum ; Sono ; one, two, or three antiphons with versicles ; 
Hymn (except on ferias) ; Psa//endum (on Sundays and some feasts). 


Ap MaTUTINUM. 


Antiphon to Ps. iii; from one to eight groups of three antiphons 
and one responsory, each with one or more versicles ; Antiphon to 
Ps. 1 (except on ferias in Lent, when it is sung ‘sine antiphona’) ; 
Antiphon to the Canticle; Benedictiones—i.e. antiphon to the Song 
of the Three Children (except on Lenten ferias and ‘ in Initio anni’, 
when its place is taken by a Matutinarium) ; Sono (on Sundays and 
some feasts) ; Hymn (ditto, but never given in full) ; and Zaudes (on 
all ferias in Lent and some feasts). 


Ap Missa. 


Antiphon (Ad prelegendum); Psallendum; Clamor (on Sundays 
and some feasts); Sacrificium, usually with three or four versicles ; 
Ad Confractionem; Ad Accedentes. Sometimes a chant Ad Pacem is 
added. On Pentecost the Trisagion is given in full (after the 
Prelegendum) in Greek only ; on Christmas Day in Latin only; on 
the Circumcision and S. Mary’s Day (Dec. 18) in a shortened form 
in both Greek and Latin. 


Sixty-one Canticles appear in the office—only one of which is not in 
Lorenzana’s edition ; and each one of these can now be assigned to its 
proper occasions, which are quite different from those in the Breviarium 
Gothicum. This seems to disprove Mearns’s theory that the Mozarabic 
collection of Canticles ‘was put together at a period long after the 
Moorish conquest, and .. . really made for monastic use’ (Zhe Cantt- 
cles, Eastern and Western, p. 70). Forty-three hymns are mentioned 
(including the 7¢ Deum), five of which are not in Blume’s list. A curious 
feature is the presence of Greek versions (in Latin characters) of six 
antiphons : those for Ps. 1 on the feasts of S. Leocadia and S. Eulalia ; 
those for the Canticle on S. Mary’s Day, Christmas, and Epiphany ; and 
the Ant. Ad sepulcrum mentioned above. 

Most important of all is the material supplied for the reconstruction 
of the rites of the catechumenate, baptism, confirmation, the dedication 
of churches, and the special ceremonies of Holy Week. Some of this 
has been dealt with by Dom Prado in his Zextos inéditos ; much of 
interest and importance remains to be done. 

Without the opportunity to examine the MS itself, it is hardly possible 
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to criticize the accuracy of the text in the present edition. There is the 
inevitable list of Corrigenda at the end, and the editors claim that there 
are no other errors in their transcription. Unfortunately, the claim is 
not substantiated in the only test I have been able to make. Millares 
Carlo, in his Paleografia Espafola (1929) reproduces and transcribes a 
page of the Kalendar, and in at least two instances where his version 
differs from that of the Silos editors, the facsimile text plainly supports 
him. And in the Benedictio lycernae on Easter Eve (p. 127) it is 
impossible to prefer our editors’ text to that of Anspach, recently pub- 
lished in his Zaionis et Isidori nova fragmenta et opera (1930), p. 161. 
But the differences are slight, and do not materially affect the value of 
the text for general liturgical study. More serious is the deliberate 
omission of the scriptural references which, in the original MS, accom- 
pany a great number of the antiphons. The reproduction of these in 
the margin would have greatly facilitated a comparison of the text with 
that of the Spanish Vulgate. W. S. Porter. 


Les Disputationes de Simon de Tournai, Texte Inédit, by JOSEPH 
WaricueEz (Fascicle 12 of the Spicilegium Sacrum Lovaniense). 
Louvain, 1932. 

CGuvres de Robert de Melun, Tomel, Questiones de Divina Pagina, Texte 
Inédit; by R. M. Martin, O.P. (Fascicle 13 of the Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense). Louvain, 1932. 


Tue twelfth century is coming into its own as the period of clearly 
discernible transition in scholastic method. The Catholic University 
at Louvain has been responsible for numerous excellent studies of the 
period. These two ably maintain the high standard of Louvain scholar- 
ship. M. Warichez prefaces his edition of the Disputationes of Simon de 
Tournai (fl. 1165-1201, mostly at Paris) with a detailed study of his turbu- 
lent academic career, and the adverse opinions of unfriendly chroniclers. 
The editor finds most of the charges of heresy and blasphemy un- 
supported by his known writings. The relative obscurity of Simon in 
later centuries—there are no manuscript copies of his works dating from 
a period after the early part of the fourteenth century—is explained by 
the fact that he taught at a time when the patristic tradition was being 
discarded and the Aristotelianism which was to characterize the thirteenth 
century had only begun to make itself felt. Simon, however important 
in his age, had nothing distinctive to offer the later scholastics. These 
Disputationes are perhaps more interesting as documents illustrating the 
development of class-room method than as theology. The Hodierna 
disputatione duo quesita sunt : Primum..., Secundum..., Auctoritas habet... 
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Redditur (the term signifying Simon’s so/utio) ur Reddimus . . (when the 
class agreed), present a clear picture of a simply and effectively con- 
ducted class. The editor has tracked down almost all citations and 
allusions, and appended most useful indexes. The printing and proof- 
reading are excellent. John Bale is barely recognizable as Jean Bailey 
(p. ix). 

Robert of Melun was born in England, spent most of the prime of his 
life in or near Paris, and, returning to England in 1160, was Bishop of 
Hereford from 1163 to his death in 1167. A contemporary of William 
of Champeaux, Abélard, Hugo of St Victor, St Bernard, Peter the 
Lombard, and John of Salisbury, his fame has been dimmed by the 
brilliance of his friends. His works have been used but scantily in 
modern reconstruction of the intellectual history of his times. He was 
not strikingly original, but was an able critic of the extremists of both 
parties—nominalists ana realists. His value, therefore, for the historian 
of the theological currents of the mid-twelfth century is great. Fr Martin 
has been interested in Robert for almost twenty years, and has given us 
an extremely usable edition of this work. A short biographical sketch 
—details of Robert’s life are few—a useful bibliographical afercu of his 
author’s works printed and in manuscript, a rather long description of 
the unique manuscript copy of the Questiones—in which the other items 
in the codex are not dated—, and an extremely fine essay on the Questio 
as a genre littéraire, constitute the body of the Introduction. The 
editor veally justifies the publication of this otherwise deservedly obscure 
work by shewing that it is one of the earliest compilations of Questiones, 
before the distinction between Lectio, Questio disputata and Questio de 
quolibet had become necessary. The editor’s adherence to the principle 
that time is an important element in our understanding of the develope- 
ment, of an academic exercise is quite satisfactory, particularly in view 
of the fact that careless generalizations have in the recent past caused 
no little confusion. He dates the composition of the work 1143-47, 
and suggests that a quotation in the collection of the Senfentie of a 
certain Magister Hugo shews that the disputed Summa Sententiarum 
must have been by Hugo of St Victor instead of the later Hugo of 
Mortagne, as has been recently contended by M. Chossal (Fasc. 5 of 
this Spicilegium). The editorial work is carefully done, and but few 
allusions remain untraced. Valuable indexes complete the volume. 
Editions of the high standard of these two are always welcome. 

S. H. THomson. 
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Histoire des Collections Canoniques en Occident, Tome I (1931), II (1932), 
by Pau Fournier and GasriEL LE Bras. (Paris, Recueil Sirey.) 


In these two magnificent volumes Professor Fournier, the doyen of 
European studies in Canon Law, traces its history from the period 
of the False Decretals down to the eve of Gratian’s Decretum. He has 
achieved a work of vast labour, comprising a survey not only of all the 
printed editions of the various collections of Canons, but also of most 
of the MSS. In these two volumes the studies of a life-time are com- 
pactly gathered together ; they also form a summary of many of Professor 
Fournier’s earlier publications, but with much revision and supple- 
mentation. 

In a lengthy preliminary chapter Professor Le Bras sketches the 
developement of Canon Law from its beginnings in the period A.D. 300- 
450 to the middle of the ninth century. During this era the local 
collections of Gaul and Britain failed to evolve any principles of corre- 
lation, unity, or centrality. They were drawn up not by councils, but 
by individuals, whose names have in many cases disappeared. There 
was no lack of circulation, at any rate of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
pehitential collections, such as the pseudonymous Penitential of Theodore 
and the Hibernensis (¢. 700). But they were never codified, partly 
because they lacked rigour and decision. 

Meanwhile, at Rome and in Spain, a tradition was being formed, 
destined to supply the Canon Law of the West with fixed principles and 
a central co-ordinating authority. About the year 500 the Dionysiana, 
consisting of canons assembled from the East, from Africa and from 
Rome, was drawn up at Rome. In Spain, about the time of the fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), the Hispana was modelled on the Déionysiana. 
In the epoch of the Carolingian reform, both these collections were 
received into the empire of Charles the Great. The Hadriana, sent by 
Hadrian I to Charles in 774, and formally adopted at Aix in 802, was 
an adaptation of the Déionysiana to meet the requirements of the 
Carolingian church. The contemporary Carolingian collection, known 
as the Gallica, was a similar adaptation of the Hispana. Excerpts from 
both these collections were gathered together to form the Dachertana. 
Later on, new penitentials, such as the Quadripartitus and the Capitulary 
of Hincmar, were framed in the Carolingian church, based on the 
Hadriana and Hispana. 


Professor Fournier at this point takes up the story. The Pseudo- 
Isidorian collections were drawn up because the reform of the church, 
undertaken by the Carolingian emperors and bishops, was not succeeding. 
They constituted an attempt to speed up the work, which had been 
undertaken through the medium of the Hadriana and Hispana, by 
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emphasizing the necessity for the primacy of the Roman church 
throughout the West. 

The fabricators revised the Hispana and reproduced it in the form 
of the Capitula Angilrami. This was followed by a rehandling of 
Carolingian capitularies from the time of Pepin the Short to Louis the 
Pious which, under the name of Benedictus Levita, appeared as the 
Forged Capitularies. The collection included certain elements taken from 
the Dionysiana and Hadriana, and purported to lay down the principles 
of reform. Then appeared the Forged Decretals associated with the 
pseudonymous Isidorus Mercator, in the form of legal rules and maxims, 
based on a reshaping of canons drawn from the Déonysiana-Hadriana, 
Hispana-Gallica, the Liber Pontificalis, as well as Irish and Saxon 
sources. Here the rehandling is more obvious, and the amount of 
apocryphal supplementation is much larger. The Forged Capitularies 
and Decretals date from the period 846-852. They were fabricated in 
the diocese of Le Mans, not in that of Reims. Their influence is 
revealed by the large number of existing MSS, and it is noticeable in 
collections like that of Hincmar of Reims and the Italian Anse/mo 
dedicata, and especially in codices inspired by the papacy during the 
period of the eleventh-century reform. By the beginning of the twelfth 
century they were regarded as authoritative texts throughout the West, 
and Gratian assigned to them the same value as to the ancient sources 
of Canon Law. The true character of the Isidorian Decretals was not 
perceived until they were exposed by Nicolas of Cusa and John Torque- 
mada in the fifteenth century. But it is interesting to observe that 
they were suspected in Germany until the time of Gregory VII. 

Fournier then examines the Anselmo dedicata (c. 882), the Libri de 
Synodalibus Causis of Regino of Priim (¢. 906), and a number of smaller 
collections from the end of the ninth to the beginning of the eleventh 
centuries, drawn up in different western lands, which reveal the influence 
of the Isidorian forgeries in varying degrees. Although they include 
a number of canons assembled by Abbo of Fleury (996-998), the Cluniac 
reforms exerted little influence on the developement of Canon Law. 

The eleventh century is divided into two sections—pre-Gregorian and 
Gregorian. At its beginning appeared the great collection of Burchard 
of Worms (1008-1012), partly influenced by the Isidorian Decretals and 
partly by the Lorraine school, headed at Litge by Wazo, who upheld 
the rights of the papacy against the emperor. Again the texts were 
rehandled, and again many later collections were affected by Burchard’s 
work, notably the Collection in Five Books (1014). 

In vol. II the author begins by pointing out that the Gregorian 
canonists undertook their work because the Carolingian and later collec- 
tions, like the Dionysiana and Hispana before them, proved inadequate 
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to bring about a reform of church life and the re-establishment of 
papal supremacy, especially in relation to the empire. Moreover there 
was a widespread desire to eliminate apocryphal elements. Under 
the influence of Hildebrand systematic researches were made in the 
libraries, and several canonists took up the work. But the primitive 
forms of the Gregorian collections have disappeared. In reaction to 
the Gregorian claims, and in competition with the activity of the canon 
lawyers, interest revived in Roman Law, followed by similar activity 
among the civil lawyers at Ravenna and elsewhere. 

Fournier maintains that the collection of 74 Zi#les (c. 1050) was drawn 
up under the influence of Hildebrand. This is, however, hardly possible. 
At that date Hildebrand was a young and obscure ecclesiastic at Rome. 
But it is quite possible that he helped to promote the circulation of the 
74 Titles during his legations in Gaul in 1054 and later. The influence 
of Gregory VII is more clearly seen in the Cafitu/ary of Cardinal Atto, 
and in the collections of Anselm of Lucca (¢ 1083), Deusdedit (1083- 
1087), and Bonizo. But all these were still, to a great extent, incoherent 
miscellanies. 

With the twelfth century unification began, as well as an even larger 
output from the hands of the canonists, and Fournier gives an exhaustive 
account of the three great collections of Ivo of Chartres—the 77ipartita, 
the Decretum, and the Panermia. He discusses the question of author- 
ship in favour of Ivo, and notes that he toned down the sharpness of 
the Gregorian claims. We shall remember that Ivo was a pupil of 
Lanfranc, who never admitted the strongest of these claims. This is 
followed by a sketch of several small collections in Italy before the 
time of Gratian, which were not affected by Gregorian influence ; and 
of others in Italy and elsewhere which quite definitely fell under it, 
notably the collection of Bonizo of Sutri, and the Britannica and the 
Polycarpus ; also a brief survey of Italian codices affected by Ivo. 

An interesting section traces the appearance of a number of local 
Cis-alpine codices drawn up independently of Ivo. The chief of these 
are to be found in England, where the study of Canon Law was revived 
by Lanfranc. For information on this phase of the history of Canon 
Law Professor Fournier pays a tribute to Dr Z. N. Brooke, whose book 
The English Church and the Papacy gives an account of the MSS in the 
English libraries, and establishes the independence of the English codices 
of this period, both in relation to the work of the Gregorian reformers 
and to that of the school of Ivo. Similar independence of Ivo is 
revealed in seven other collections on this side of the Alps. None the 
less, Ivo’s influence was well maintained in this region, notably in the 
Caesaroaugustana, drawn up in south-eastern France or northern Spain 
before (¢. 1110-1120), as well as in five other codices. 
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Fournier closes his long survey with a discussion on the relations 
between theology and Canon Law, noticing the Sententiarists by the 
way. He draws attention to the introduction of critical methods in 
the interpretation of the canons by Bernold of Constance, Alger of 
Liége, and Abelard, which began in the last decades of the eleventh 
century. He pays a tribute to De Ghellinck’s Mouvement théologique du 
XII siecle, of which a second edition is long overdue. 

The second volume closes with a useful list of the MSS quoted, but 
the whole work badly needs an index. We may note that on pp. 153 
and 181 (vol. 1) Hertford should be read for Hereford, and on pp. 103 
and 246 (vol. II) Angers should be read for Tours as the centre of 
Berengar’s archdeaconry. No historical or theological library should 
remain without these two exhaustive yet lucid and readable volumes. 

A. J. MACDONALD. 


Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. s00 to goo, by M. L. W. 
LaisTNER. (Methuen, 1931.) 


SrupENTS of the ideas and literature of the early Middle Ages will 
be grateful to the author of this volume, for it supplies them with what 
has hitherto been lacking, at any rate in English, an adequate account 


of their subject. There are in existence many monographs on special 
aspects and not a few valuable articles hidden away in the pages of 
periodicals, but for the first time we have a compendious account in 
which full use has been made of these various isolated studies. 

No part of the intellectual activity of the period has been ignored 
although the treatment given is not always on the same scale. _Litera- 
ture, philosophy, education, and theology all receive attention. It is 
to the last subject that the greatest amount of space has been devoted 
and in view of the importance of theological thought in the centuries 
under review this is as it should be. Special emphasis has been laid, 
and rightly so, on the theological writings of Bede; for, whilst his 
historical work is well known, the even more important Commen- 
taries, important both from their bulk and from their influence, have 
been neglected. Everybody, of course, knows the legend of his having 
finished commenting on St John with his dying breath ; but few realize 
the extent to which his writings on biblical subjects were studied in 
the West. During the greater part of the Middle Ages he ranked 
almost as a fifth Father. 

On the literary side the treatment is not quite so adequate, and we 
should have welcomed fuller information about the earlier develope- 
ments of some important medieval literary forms and in particular of 
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medieval Latin verse. It may be that Professor Laistner, whose 
special interest lies in Ancient History, has tended unconsciously to 
regard the early Middle Ages as the end, from a literary standpoint, of 
an era rather than as a beginning. By the medievalist proper the 
centuries which followed the breaking up of Roman civilization are 
looked upon as lying behind him, by the classical scholar, I suppose, 
as lying in front of him. 

On the philosophical side the treatment is ample, though there is 
perhaps not quite enough familiarity with recent work in Germany. 
This has led to the failure to take account of the ideas of Fridugis 
of Tours (who is barely mentioned) and Candidus of Fulda (who has 
not even this distinction). These two thinkers have not yet been 
given their rightful place by English scholars ; no doubt this will be 
put right when Dr A. J. Macdonald’s recent Hulsean Lectures have 
been published. 

These are but minor points, and I have no wish to give them undue 
prominence ; but the general excellence of the volume leaves only such 
small matters for criticism. 


Der heilige Bernardin von Siena: Untersuchungen iiber die'Quellen seiner 


Biographen, by BERNHARD StTaSiEwSsKI. (Miinster, 1931.) 


Tuis small volume of little more than 100 pages forms No. 13 in the 
Franziskanische Studien Series. In spite of its brevity it contains a 
collection of exceedingly useful descriptions of the various attempts to 
write the life of St Bernardino from his own age until the present day. 
The author, in a modest preface, expresses the fear that the shortness 
of his stay in Italy, it lasted only a month, may have caused him to 
overlook material which ought to have been included. As, however, 
during that month he was able to receive guidance from experts such 
as F. Rosati in Siena itself and F. Vittorino Facchinetti of Milan, it 
seems unlikely that anything of real importance for the study of the 
saint has been omitted. Certainly any serious student of the mendi- 
cant orders and of preaching in fifteenth-century Italy will find this 
monograph of the greatest assistance. 

F. Stasiewski very rightly gives high praise to the only considerable 
study of St Bernardino in English, that by Mr Ferrers Howell 
(Methuen, 1913), and expresses regret that it has never been translated 
into German. L. E.uiotr Binns. 
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A Coptic Dictionary: compiled by W. E, Crum. [Parts II and III 
esmje—noyse and noyeéc—twr.} Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1930-32. 42s. net each part (to be completed in five parts ; 
subscription price for the whole, £7 7s.) 


The first part of this Dictionary was noticed in the JouRNAL (XXX, 
1929, p. 444), where I made some general remarks on Mr Crum’s 
methods and ventured to express my hopes of the manner in which he 
would conclude his work. He is now rather more than half-way through 
the alphabet (the specifically Coptic letters, which come after the end 
of the Greek alphabet, will produce a very heavy crop of words), and 
he maintains his initial high standard. He has drawn upon some new 
material, especially (in Part III) on the new find, extensive and impor- 
tant, though fragmentary, of Manichaean MSS in the Fayyam. A few 
words of interest may be mentioned. 

KoyKAe. Mr Crum suggests this is as a possible derivation for 
kovkovAAuov : but the compound dardocucullus perhaps indicates a Gaulish 
origin. 

kaAeAre. Although the board struck as a summons to prayer is 
called in other languages by names derived from different roots (e.g. 
o7jpavtpov, Roumanian /oaca) this must surely be of Greek origin—the 
calling-board : but see Spiegelberg (Koptisches Handwiorterbuch) s.v. 

KAaqr. Another word for a monk’s headdress. Can this be the 
origin of the Aa/imafki, with possible confusion with roy Ae (above) 
and some idea of a covering of the neck (aixyv)? The halimafki is the 
veil descending from the hat over the neck and shoulders. 

kosssse. Gum is one of our few words certainly derived from 
Egyptian ' (through Greek xéppe and late Latin, whereas adobe— from 
twhe—comes through Arabic and Spanish). 

Kpaspas murmur (do not confuse with nposspas de dark) makes one 
think of the number of onomatopoeic words in Coptic, especially in 
these reduplicated forms: nacne whisper, nognes mock, woywoy 
praise, and best of all ppoxpex gash the teeth. (Simple forms npoyp 
Jrog: words for cat, exxoy and way, more doubtful.) 

sshon. Substantive wrath, but surely verb de wroth. 

axator—the only word for soldier, peyhwtc and peqassuje being the 
rather ‘stylised’ roAcueorys—is derived from Mede: this seems to throw 
an interesting light on Egyptian society, the soldier class being mer- 
cenaries from abroad. 

ssapxeaonioc. This ‘intrusive’ p helps to explain a confusion 


1 Lokotsch’s delightful Etymologisches Worterbuch der europaischen Worter 
orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg 1927) is not very strong in Egyptian origins, 
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between Achillas and Archelaus to which I called attention in Archaeo- 
logia XXIII (1924) p. 80. 

capankwte is interesting if a misreading of it can have given rise to 
the strange Saradaita : it seems to have some such meaning as gyrovagus. 

(Words like naAeAe give cause for thought. Are there some others, 
difficult to explain and apparently impossible to derive, which may come 
from quite a distance, with much change or corruption? If Aoyxoxs 
= ddoxérrwos and Aakas2oy = xodoxivGy, this field seems wide !) 

S. GASELEE. 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, by Sir FReperic G. 
Kenyon. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1932.) 

Forty years ago the author of this handbook began to contribute to 
the Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund an annual survey of the 
discoveries of Graeco-Roman papyri. Since that time a generation of 
scholars has laboured in that field and has made possible the compact 
and scientific summary of results which Sir Frederic Kenyon gives. 
Into his account of the period during which papyrus was the main 
material used in book-production, there is woven a fascinating history 
of literary tradition so far as it is represented in the papyri. Homer 
and, at a distance, Demosthenes, Euripides, and Menander are best 
represented (p. 33). The fact that the number of Christian works, 
outside the canon, that have been found in Egypt, is relatively small, is 
probably due to special causes, such as the local severity of the Decian 
persecution. But a discovery announced as recently as Nov. 1931 is 
of the first importance for the history of the biblical text (p. 97). Twelve 
papyrus codices carry back to an early date the use of the codex in the 
Christian scriptorium. They are of unexpected dimensions. One of 
them, anticipating the Codex Bezae, contained originally the Gospels 
and the Acts. Sir Frederic Kenyon has given us the best introduction 
to the general study of the papyri that I know. He wrote it under 
a kind of compulsion, the request to give a short course of lectures. It 
is to be wished that it could be followed by a special survey of the 
Christian papyri, written by the same masterly hand. 

FRANK GRANGER. 


The Religious Philosophy of Baron von Hiigel, by L. V. LestER-GARLAND 
(formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford). (J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1933-) 

In eight chapters, expanded from four lectures at the University of 
Bristol, Mr Lester-Garland gives a terse but richly illuminating sketch 
of what he perceives to be an important subject. 

Chapter i introduces Baron von Hiigel: his descent, life, character ; 
his mind, writings, and style. 
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In chapter ii, Zhe Metaphysical Basis of Religion, his devotion to the 
central idea of his philosophic faith, the Reality of God, is described, 
and his attitude toward Positivism, Idealism, and Realism. Von Hiigel 
is a ‘critical realist’, like Plato, Reid, and Kant in his ‘late intermittent 
astonishingly vivid insights ’. 

Chapter iii deals with Zheism and Pantheism; and The Two Kinds of 
Knowledge : one, abstract, numerical, spatial, clear, moving merely within 
the human mind ; the other, ‘hitched to Reality’, plunges deep, ‘loses 
its simplicity and transparency, and embarks upon an uncharted ocean’. 
The objects of this knowledge are incomprehensible, yet ‘ indefinitely 
apprehensible’. Such knowledge aims at Theism, averse from the 
earlier abstract Pantheism. . 

Chapter iv, Sudjectivism, continues iii ; for God is Supreme Reality, 
not ‘subject’ within, but before and beyond our mind: ‘ Religion begins 
with a full affirmation of Reality ...is Adoration ... always affirms 
more and other than laws of the mind or impressions of the soul’. 
Even ethics falls short of religion, which has to do ‘ not with the produc- 
tion of what ought to be, but with fear, love, adoration of what already is’. 

That is to say with the ‘supernatural’, which is the theme of chapter v, 
Natural and Supernatural, ‘Supernatural’ does not here stand for 
‘miraculous’, but for that higher order which so utterly surpasses the 
most healthy ‘nature’ as to compel expression in figures of dualism, 
‘the Visible or This World, the Invisible or the Other World’ ; a duality 
which ‘ precedes and reaches farther than even the duality of Good and 
Evil’. Yet in religion and life this dualism already passes into its real 
unity. There are two grades or stages in the apprehension of the 
Supreme Reality. The higher, which is better, presupposes the lower, 
which is good, and the two are dovetailed and interlocked together ; 
both orders ‘spring from the same God, at two levels of His action’. 

This is the doctrine of Aquinas ‘ and the Golden Age of Medievalism ’ 
which assigned ‘the first place to the distinction between Nature and 
Supernature, in lieu of that between Fallen Nature and Redemption’ ; 
also of Fénelon who, in his controversy with Bossuet as to the nature of 
the spiritual life, declared that the whole of that life ‘from its rudimen- 
tary beginnings up to its very highest grades and developements is 
essentially and increasingly supernatural, but at no point essentially 
miraculous’. Some pages follow on Miracle itself, which is defined as 
unique, spiritual, affecting even the environment of life, but not violent 
or always ‘cataclysmic’: in the freedom of a letter von Hiigel breaks 
out (half playfully ?): ‘Let us not underline St Paul too much; he is 
the first of our cataclysmic converts. Do take him, for Heaven’s sake, 
cum grano. 

Nevertheless this fair continuity is exposed to rude objections, and 
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therefore in chapter vi Zhe Problem of Evil is faced. Against the 
mystics and idealists von Hiigel refuses to extenuate the reality of evil. 
But he has his own ideal courage. With Plato he holds to the con- 
nexion between Virtue and the Highest Good, and is convinced that the 
ultimate issue must be good. So too with all the pain which is outside 
the sinful source of evil: it may have immediate utility, but anyhow 
‘ sub specie aeternitatis there must be something which is final’, and that 
is victory, freedom, peace. Meanwhile: ‘I assume you to be non- 
contentious and non-controversial; to be athirst for wisdom, not for 
cleverness ; to be humble and simple, or at least to feel a wholesome 
shame at not being so; to be just séraigh¢, and anxious for some light, 
and ready to pay for it and practise it.... Drop brain, open wide the 
soul, nourish the heart, purify and strengthen the will: with this you are 
sure to grow ; without this you are certain to shrink.’ 

In chapter vii Zhe Modern Outlook is delineated. The ‘modernists’, 
from Origen and Erasmus to the present day, observe how experience 
widens faster than expression, how strain ensues between dogma and 
new forms of thought, and they accept the hard but hopeful fact that 
‘there is such a problem and that it has got to be faced’. In this light 
discussion follows of authority, institutional religion, and generally of 
the Past as organic element in the Present and its function as protection 
of average, and direction of forward, genius. ‘These dicta are noticeable : 
‘ There is nevertheless a plain priority of logic on the side of life’, and 
the individual is ‘ bound to external authority only as to an instrument, 
realized by himself as such, for his own further progress and for his 
social-religious union with his fellow men’. 

This widens in chapter viii to a view of Past, Present, and Future. 
Three forces combine with religion in the moulding of western civiliza- 
tion. These are Hellenism, Christianity, and science. There are three 
strains in the resultant religion; historic, emotional, rational. And 
‘the complete religious man carries within him the dependence on 
external symbol or authority of the child, the questioning, rationalistic 
spirit of the youth, and the mystical and emotional feelings and volitions 
of maturity’. 

Hence tensions, impulses, checks, contradictions, and hope refined by 
testing. But for Baron von Hiigel ‘at the base of all his thinking, 
philosophical or religious, there is the foundation of a massive, rational 
theism which lies deeper down than even his Christianity’. 

Mr Lester-Garland has here shewn him as critic, scholar, thinker, 
pioneer, as prophet too, with some of the limitations which prophetic 
ardour involves. And perhaps best of all he has so handled all this 
intellectual matter as to work affection into the heart of his readers for 
the magnanimous affectionate man himself. A. NaIRNE. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 

The Hibbert Journal, April 1933 (Vol. xxi, No. 3: Constable & Co.). 
A. Ew1nc Science and some social problems—L. P. Jacks On getting 
a change of mind—M. Stocks Eight years’ industrial conscription : 
a suggestion from America—L. pg C. RicHarpson Bishop Barnes on 
Science and superstition: a reply to Dr Edwyn Bevan—W. B. SMITH 
Milk or Meat?—AN INQUIRING MINISTER OF RELIGION Does God 
develop ?—L. V. Lester-GaRLAND The treatment of the problem of 
evil by some modern philosophers—E. UNDERHILL The spiritual 
significance of the Oxford Movement—R. Orto In the sphere of the 
Holy—M. D. Petre Pere Laberthonnitre—H. CricHTon-MILLER 
Religious development from preparatory school to university—A. B. 
Brown Education for leisure—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The Harvard Theological Review, April 1933 (Vol. xxvi, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). HH. A. Sanpers The Egyptian text of the 
Four Gospels and Acts—W. H. P. Hatcu Six Coptic fragments of the 
New Testament from Nitria—E. R. GoopeNnoucH Philo’s Exposition 
of the Law and his De Vita Mosis—R. P. Casey An Armenian version 
of Athanasius’s Letter to Epictetus. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Biblique, April 1933 (Vol. xlii, No. 2: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Paris). M.-J. LacRancE Le Canon d’Hippolyte et le fragment de 
Muratori—C. Spicg La vertu de prudence dans l’Ancien Testament— 
G. Barpy La Littérature patristique des Quaestiones et responsiones sur 
lEcriture sainte—Mélanges—Chronique—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, April 1933 (Vol. xxxiii, No. 2: 40 rue 
de Namur, Louvain). L.Goucaup Sur les routes de Rome et sur le 
Rhin avec les ‘ peregrini’ insulaires—L. pz Laccer L’Albigeois pendant 
la crise de l’albigéisme: l’épiscopat de Guilhem Peire (1185-1227)— 
G. Mo.tart A propos du droit de dépouille—A. De PoorTER Catalogue 
des Livres d’heures et de pritres de la bibliothtque de Bruges—L. J. M. 
Puituipen S. Rombaut: sa patrie, son épiscopat—E. Lousse Les 
origines des Etats des principautés des Pays-Bas: questions de méthode— 
PL. Lerivre Le séjour du mystique brabancon Jean de Ruusbrooc & 
Bruxelles—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 
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Analecta Bollandiana (Vol. li, Nos. 1 and 2: 24 Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Brussels). P. Peeters Jérémie, évéque de l’Ibérie Perse— 
H. Detenaye Recherches sur le légendier romain—M. Corns La 
légende de S. Audebert, comte d’Ostrevant—P. Grosjean Le martyro- 
loge de Tallaght—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 

Revue Bénédictine, October 1932 (Vol. xliv, No. 4: Abbaye de 
Maredsous, Belgium). Dom Ursmer Berlitre, Jn Memoriam—De 
BruyNne De la maniére de dater chez les latins—Dz Bruyne Les 
destinataires des lettres de saint Augustin—G. Morin Walcaudus, un 
abréviateur inconnu de saint Augustin—N. FickerMANN Wieder- 
erkannte Dichtungen Gottschalks—F. S. Scumitr Zur Chronologie 
der Werke des HI. Anselm von Canterbury—A. Witmart Deux piéces 
relatives 4 l’'abdication de Pons, abbé de Cluny, en 1122—Px. Scumitz 
Le voyage de Mabillon en Lorraine et en Alsace (1696)—A. WiLMaRT 
Finian parmi les moines romains de la Trinité des Scots—Comptes 
rendus—Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine—Bulletin d’ancienne littérature 
chrétienne latine. 


January 1933 (Vol. xlv, No. 1). F. J. Bapcock Le Credo 
primitif d’Afriquae—A. WiLmart La bénédiction romaine du lait et du 
miel dans l’Euchologie Barberini—_Drz Bruyne Notes sur le psautier 
de Saint Augustin—A. Witmarr Les textes latins de la lettre de 
Palladius sur les moceurs des Brahmanes—G. Morin Le commentaire 
homilétique de S. Césaire sur ’ Apocalypse—A. W1LMarT Nouvelles de 
Rome au temps d’Alexandre III—A. Witmart Jarnogonus, corre- 
spondant de Geoffroy de Vend6me—Comptes rendus—Bulletin @’his- 
toire bénédictine. 

(4) German. 

Zeitschrift fiir die meutestamentliche Wissenschaft, March 1933 
(Vol. xxxii, No. 1: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). E. KLOsTERMANN Die 
adaquate Vergeltung in Rm 1 22-31—O. Micuet Der Christus des 
Paulus—A. MARMORSTEIN Jiidische Archaologie und Theologie— 
E. von Dosscntitz Der Historiker und das Neue Testament—W. 
GRUNDMANN Gesetz, Rechtfertigung und Mystik bei Paulus—H. 
WinpiscH Die Notiz iiber Tracht und Speise des Taufers Johannes 
und ihre Entsprechungen in der Jesusiiberlieferung—L. RADERMACHER 
oppayilerOa: Rm 15 28—B. Oxsson Die verschlungene Buchrolle— 
E. von Dosscut1z In memoriam J. H. Ropes—Notizen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxiii, No. 3 and 4: B. Filser, Augs- 
burg). Fiscuer Die Mauern und Tore des biblischen Jerusalem— 
Peterson Die Phillipus-Akten im Armenischen Synaxar—HoFrmMaNN 


Die Stellung des hl. Augustinus zur Lehre von der Unbefleckten 
Empfangnis Maria—Stoiz Bebeliana—Besprechungen. 





